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SERMONS  AND  WRITINGS  OF  THE  PROPHET  JOSEPH. 


VII. 
BAPTISM  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

The  great  designs  of  God  in  relation 
to  the  salvation  of  the  human  family, 
are  very  little  understood  by  the  profess- 
edly wise  and  intelligent  generation  in 
which  we  live;  various  and  conflicting 
are  the  opinions  of  men  concerning  the 
plan  of  salvation,  the  requisitions  of  the 
Almighty,  the  necessary  preparations  for 
heaven,  the  state  and  condition  of  de- 
parted spirits,  and  the  happiness  or  mis- 
ery that  is  consequent  upon  the  practice 
of  righteousness  and  iniquity  according 
to  their  several  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice. 

The  Mussulman  condemns  the  Heathen, 
the  Jew,  and  the  Christian,  and  the  whole 
world  of  mankind  that  reject  his  Koran, 
as  infidels,  and  consigns  the  whole  of 
them  to  perdition.  The  Jew  believes 
that  the  whole  world  that  rejects  his  faith 
and  are  not  circumcised,  are  Gentile 
dogs,  and  will  be  damned.  The  Heathen 
are  equally  as  tenacious  about  their  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Christian  consigns  all  to 
perdition  who  cannot  bow  to  his  creed, 
and  submit  to  his  ipse  dixit. 

But  while  one  portion  of  the  human 
race  are  judging  and  condemning  the 
other  without  mercy,  the  Great  Parent  of 
the  universe  looks  upon  the  whole  of  the 
human  family  with  a  fatherly  care  and 
paternal  regard;  He  views  them  as  His 
offspring,  and  without  any  of  those  con. 
tracted  feelings  that  influence  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  causes  "his  sun  to  rise  on 
the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sends  his  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust."  He  holds 
the  reins  of  judgment  in  His  hands; 
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He  is  a  wise  lawgiver,  and  will  judge 
all  men  "according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil," 
or  whether  these  deeds  were  done  in 
England,  America,  Spain,  Turkey,  or 
India.  He  will  judge  them,  "not  accord- 
ing to  what  they  have  not,  but  according 
to  what  they  have,"  those  who  have 
lived  without  law,  will  be  judged  without 
law,  and  those  who  have  a  law,  will  be 
judged  by  that  law.  We  need  not  doubt 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Great 
Jehovah ;  He  will  award  judgment  or  mer- 
cy to  all  nations  according  to  their  several 
deserts,  their  means  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence, the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, the  facilities  afforded  them  of  ob- 
taining correct  information,  and  His  in- 
scrutable designs  in  relation  to  the  human 
family;  and  when  the  designs  of  God 
shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  curtain 
of  futurity  be  withdrawn,  we  shall  all  of 
us  eventually  have  to  confess  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  has  done  right. 

The  situation  of  the  Christian  nations 
after  death,  is  a  subject  that  has  called 
forth  all  the  wisdom  and  talent  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  divine,  and  it  is  an 
opinion  which  is  generally  received,  that 
the  destiny  of  man  is  irretrievably  fixed 
at  his  death,  and  that  he  is  either  made 
eternally  happy,  or  eternally  miserable; 
that  if  a  man  dies  without  a  knowledge 
of  God,  he  must  be  eternally  damned, 
without  any  mitigation  of  his  punishment, 
alleviation  of  his  pain,  or  the  most  latent 
hope  of  a  deliverance  while  endless  ages 
shall  roll  along.  However  orthodox 
this  principle  may  be,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  at  variance  with   the   testimony  of 
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holy  writ,  for  our  Savior  says,  "that  all 
manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven  men  wherewith  they  shall  blas- 
pheme; but  the  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  the  world  to  come," 
evidently  showing  that  there  are  sins 
which  may  be  forgiven  in  the  world  to 
come,  although  the  sin  of  blasphemy  can- 
not be  forgiven.  Peter,  also,  in  speaking 
concerning  our  Savior,  says,  that  "he 
went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison,  which  sometimes,  were  dis- 
obedient, when  once  the  long  suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah," 
I  Peter,  iii,  19,  20.  Here  then  we  have 
an  account  of  our  Savior  preaching  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  to  spirits  that  had  been 
imprisoned  from  the  days  of  Noah;  and 
what  did  he  preach  to  them?  That  they 
were  to  stay  there?  Certainly  not!  Let 
his  own  declaration  testify.  "He  hath 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken  hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set 
at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised."  Luke, 
iv.  18.  Isaiah  has  it — "To  bring  out  the 
prisoners  fro7ii  the  prison,  and  them  that 
sit  in  darkness  frojn  the  prison  house." 
Isaiah  xiii,  7.  It  is  very  evident  from 
this  that  he  not  only  went  to  preach  to 
them,  but  to  deliver,  or  bring  them  out 
of  the  prison  house.  Isaiah,  in  testifying 
concerning  the  calamities  that  will  over- 
take the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  says, 
"The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunkard,  and  shall  be  removed  like  a 
cottage,  and  the  transgressions  thereof 
shall  be  heavy  upon  it,  and  it  shall  fall 
and  not  rise  again.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day  that  the  Lord  shall  pun- 
ish the  hosts  of  the  high  ones  that  are 
on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon 
the  earth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered 
together  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the 
pit,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
after  many  days  shall  they  be  visited." 
Thus  we  find  that  God  will  deal  with  all 
the  human  family  equally,  and  that  as  the 
antediluvians  had  their  day  of  visitation, 
so  will  those  characters,  referred  to  by 
Isaiah,  have  their  time  of  visitation  and 
deliverance;  after  having  been  many 
days  in  prison. 


The  great  Jehovah  contemplated  the 
whole  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
earth,  pertaining  to  the  plan  of  salvation, 
before  it  rolled  into  existence,  or  ever 
"the  morning  stars  sung  together  for 
joy,"  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future 
were  and  are,  with  Him,  one  eternal 
now;  He  knew  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the 
iniquities  of  the  antediluvians,  of  the 
depth  of  iniquity  that  would  be  connect- 
ed with  the  human  family,  their  weak- 
ness and  strength,  their  power  and  glory, 
apostacies,  their  crimes,  their  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity;  He  comprehended  the 
fall  of  man,  and  their  redemption;  He 
knew  the  plan  of  salvation  and  pointed 
it  out;  He  was  acquainted  with  the  situ- 
ation of  all  nations,  and  with  their  des- 
tiny; He  ordered  all  things  according  to 
their  several  circumstances,  and  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  whether  in 
this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  idea  that  some  men  form  of  the 
justice,  judgment,  and  mercy  of  God,  is 
too  foolish  for  an  intelligent  man  to  think 
of;  for  instance,  it  is  common  for  many 
of  our  orthodox  preachers  to  suppose 
that  if  a  man  is  not  what  they  call  con- 
verted, if  he  dies  in  that  state,  he  must 
remain  eternally  in  hell  without  any 
hope,  infinite  years  in  torment  must  he 
spend,  and  never,  never,  never,  have  an 
end;  and  yet  this  eternal  misery  is  made 
frequently  to  rest  upon  the  merest  cas- 
ualty. The  breaking  of  a  shoe-string, 
the  tearing  of  a  coat  of  those  officiating, 
or  the  peculiar  location  in  which  a  person 
lives,  may  be  the  means,  indirectly,  of 
his  damnation,  or  the  cause  of  his  not 
being  saved.  I  will  suppose  a  case 
which  is  not  extraordinary:  Two  men, 
who  have  been  equally  wicked,  who  have 
neglected  religion,  are  both  of  them 
taken  sick  at  the  same  time;  one  of  them 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  visited  by  a 
praying  man,  and  he  gets  converted  a 
few  minutes  before  he  dies:  the  other 
sends  for  three  different  praying  men.  a 
tailor,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  tinman;  the 
tinman  has  a  handle  to  solder  to  a  can, 
the  tailor  has  a  button-hole  to  work  on 
some  coat  that  is  needed  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  shoemaker  has  a  patch  to  put  on 
somebody's  boot;  they  none  of  them  can 
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go  in  time,  the  man  dies,  and  goes  to  hell: 
one  of  these  is  exalted  to  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  sits  down  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  enjoys  eternal,  uninterrupted 
happiness,  while  the  other,  who  was 
equally  as  good,  sinks  to  eternal  dam- 
nation, irretrievable  misery  and  hope- 
less despair,  because  a  man  had  a  boot  to 
mend,  the  button-hole  of  a  coat  to  work, 
or  a  handle  to  solder  on  to  a  saucepan. 

The  plans  of  Jehovah  are  not  so  unjust, 
the  statements  of  holy  writ  so  visionary, 
nor  the  plan  of  salvation  for  the  human 
family  so  incompatible  with  common 
sense;  at  such  proceedings  God  would 
frown  with  indignation,  angels  would  hide 
their  heads  in  shame,  and  every  virtuous, 
intelligent  man  would  recoil. 

If  human  laws  award  to  each  man  his 
deserts,  and  punish  all  delinquents  ac- 
cording to  their  several  crimes,  surely 
the  Lord  will  not  be  more  cruel  than  man, 
for  He  is  a  wise  legislator,  and  His  laws 
are  more  equitable,  His  enactments  more 
just,  and  His  decisions  more  perfect  than 
those  of  man;  and  as  man  judges  his 
fellow  man  by  law,  and  punishes  him  ac- 
cording to  the  penalty  of  that  law,  so 
does  the  God  of  heaven  judge  "according 
to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body."  To  say 
that  the  heathen  would  be  damned  be- 
cause they  did  not  believe  the  Gospel 
would  be  preposterous,  and  to  say  that 
the  Jews  would  all  be  damned  that  do 
not  believe  in  Jesus  would  be  equally 
absurd;  for  "how  can  they  believe  on 
him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard,  and 
how  can  they'hear  without  a  preacher, 
and  how  can  he  preach  except  he  be  sent;" 
consequently  neither  Jew  nor  heathen 
can  be  culpable  for  rejecting  any  testi- 
mony but  that  which  is  sent  of  God,  for 
as  the  preacher  cannot  preach  except  he 
be  sent,  so  the  hearer  cannot  believe 
without  he  hear  a  sent  preacher,  and 
cannot  be  condemned  for  what  he  has 
not  heard,  and  being  without  law,  will 
have  to  be  judged  without  law. 

When  speaking  about  the  blessings 
pertaining  to  the  Gospel,  and  the  conse- 
quences connected  with  disobedience  to 
its  requirements,  we  are  frequently  asked 
the  question,  what  has  become  of  our 
fathers?    Will  they  all  be  damned  for 


not  obeying  the  Gospel,  when  they  never 
heard  it?  Certainly  not.  But  they  will 
possess  the  same  privilege  that  we  here 
enjoy,  through  the  medium  of  the  ever- 
lasting Priesthood,  which  not  only  ad- 
ministers on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  and 
the  wise  dispensations  of  the  great 
Jehovah;  hence  those  characters  referred 
to  by  Isaiah  will  be  visited  by  this  Priest- 
hood, and  come  out  of  their  prison  upon 
the  same  principle  as  those  who  were 
disobedient  in  the  days  of  Noah  were 
visited  by  our  Savior  and  had  the 
Gospel  preached  to  them  by  Him, 
in  prison;  and  in  order  that  they  might 
fulfil  all  the  requisitions  of  God,  their 
living  friends  were  baptized  for  their 
dead  friends,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirement of  God,  which  says,  "Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit, 
he  can  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  they  were  baptized  of  course, 
not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  dead. 

Chrysostum  says,  that  the  Marchion- 
ites  practiced  baptism  for  their  dead: 
"After  a  catechumen  was  dead,  they  had 
a  living  man  under  the  bed  of  the  de- 
ceased; then  coming  to  the  dead  man, 
they  asked  him  whether  he  would  re- 
ceive baptism,  and  he  making  no  answer, 
the  other  answered  for  him,  and  said  that 
he  would  be  baptized  in  his  stead;  and 
so  they  baptized  the  living  for  the  dead." 
The  Church  of  course  at  that  time  was 
degenerate,  and  the  particular  form  might 
be  incorrect,  but  the  thing  is  sufficiently 
plain  in  the  Scriptures,  hence  Paul,  in 
speaking  of  the  doctrine,  says,  "'Else 
what  shall  they  do,  who  are  baptized  for 
the  dead  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?" 
1  Cor.,  xv,  29.  Hence  it  was  that  so 
great  a  responsibility  rested  upon  the 
generation  in  which  our  Savior  lived, 
for,  says  He,  "That  upon  you  may  come 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel, 
unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  son  of  Bara- 
chias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  tem- 
ple and  the  altar.  Verily  I  say  unto  you 
all  these  things  shall  come  upon  this  gen- 
eration," Matthew,  xxiii,  35,  36.  Hence 
as  they  possessed  greater  privileges  than 
any  other  generation,  not  only  pertaining 
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to  themselves,  but  to  their  dead,  their 
sin  was  greater,  as  they  not  only  neglect- 
ed their  own  salvation  but  that  of  their 
progenitors,  and  hence  their  blood  was 
required  at  their  hands. 

And  now  as  the  great  purposes  of  God 
are  hastening  to  their  accomplishment, 
and  the  things  spoken  of  in  the  Prophets 
are  fulfilling,  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
established  on  the  earth,  and  the  ancient 
order  of  things  restored,  the  Lord  has 
manifested  to  us  this  duty  and  privilege, 
and  we  are  commanded  to  be  baptized 
for  our  dead,  thus  fulfilling  the  words  of 
Obadiah,  when  speaking  of  the  glory  of 
the  Latte  r-day:  "And  Saviors  shall  come 


up  upon  Mount  Zion  to  judge  the  remnant 
of  Esau,  and  the  kingdom  shall  be  the 
Lord's."  A  view  of  these  things  recon- 
ciles the  Scriptures  of  truth,  justifies  the 
ways  of  God  to  man,  places  the  human 
family  upon  an  equal  footing,  and  har- 
monizes with  every  principal  of  righteous- 
ness, justice  and  truth.  We  will  con- 
clude with  the  words  of  Peter:  "For  the 
time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to 
have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles." 
"For,  for  this  cause  was  the  Gospel 
preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead,  that 
they  might  be  judged  according  to  men 
in  the  flesh,  but  live  according  to  God  in 
the  spirit." 
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Dr.  Napheys,  after  speaking  of  the  es- 
timated number  of  prostitutes  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  as  being  "twenty 
thousand,"  and  those  of  Cincinnati  as 
"seven  thousand,"  says:"  But  Chicago 
has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being 
the  city  in  the  United  States  where  this 
degraded  class  is  most  numerous.  Prof. 
Edmund  Andrews,  M.  D.,  of  that  city, 
estimated  that,  in  1867,  there  was  one 
public  prostitute  to  two  hundred  and 
thirty  inhabitants,  one  hundred  more 
than  twice  as  many  in  proportion  to  the 
population  as  in  New  York  or  Philadel- 
phia, and  more  than  in  any  of  the  corrupt 
capitals  of  the  old  world,  Paris  not  ex- 
cepted!" Now  the  population  of  Chi- 
cago in  1870  was,  in  round  numbers, 
three  hundred  thousand.  If  the  increase 
between  the  years  1867  and  1870,  was  at 
the  same  ratio  as  between  the  latter  year 
and  1880,  she  would  have  had,  in  the 
year  1867,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  Now,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  one  in  five  of  these  were  adult 
females,  or  say  fifty  thousand.  Compute 
the  same  per  cent,  of  "private"  prostitutes 
as  we  have  found  existing  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn,  and  add  to  those  called 
"public,"  and  we  arrive  at  the  startling 
conclusion  that  about  one   out  of  every 


five  adult  females  in  that  great  commer- 
cial centre  was,  at  that  date,  among  the 
unfortunate  ones — the  degraded,  dishon- 
ored creatures  of  man's  unholy  passions. 
And  Chicago  is  a  "Christian"  city! 

"Dr.  Sanger,  a  physician  in  New  York 
who  has  had  favorable  opportunities  for 
investigation  in  that  city,  asserts  that 
the  whole  population  of  public  women 
changes  once  in  four  years;  in  other 
words,  that  every  year  one  fourth  of  them 
disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  fresh  ac- 
cessions to  the  fated  crowd.  What  be- 
comes of  this  fourth  which  in  some  way 
vanishes  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
police?  Dr.  Sanger  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  most  of  them  die."  Reciting 
the  intoxication,  exposures,  diseases,  and 
abuses  to  which  the  fallen  are  subject,  he 
continues:  "But  this,  though  serious 
enough,  is  by  no  means  the  worst  effect. 
It  is  the  almost  moral  death  of  the  pros- 
titute which  is  the  darkest  result  of  her 
mode  of  life.  The  woman  who  once 
loses  her  virtue  can  never  recover  her 
self  respect;  but  she,  who,  for  money,  has 
prostituted  her  body  as  a  trade,  seems  to 
lose  hold  of  all  moral  principle,  and  even 
natural  affection.  She  consorts  by  ne- 
cessity and  preference  with  thieves,  gam- 
blers and  the  vilest  classes  of  men.  She 
rarely  makes  the  effort  to  rid  herself  from 
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the  jaws  of  death,  even  when  assistance 
is  offered.  The  ancient  heathen  wrote 
over  the  doors  of  brothels  Hie,  habiat 
voluptas — Here  pleasure  dwelleth;  but 
the  Christian  knows"(though  he  does  not 
seem  to  realize  it)"  that  a  far  truer  in- 
scription were  that  which  Dante  says  is 
writen  over  the  gates  of  hell — 

'Leave  every  hope,  ye  who  enter  here.' 
The  author  continues:  "The  most 
striking  exhibition  of  their  unnatural  de- 
basement is  the  almost  entire  lack  of  ma- 
ternal feeling  in  these  women.  Their 
avocation,  by  its  constant  excitement, 
prevents  conception,  as  a  rule,  and  this 
is  a  beneficent  law  of  nature,  for  the 
wretched  offspring  of  such  mothers" 
(and  a  thousand  times  more  criminal 
fathers)  "could  hope  for  nothing  but 
misery.  When  born,  the  infants  are 
usually  sent  to  a  baby  farming  establish- 
ment, or  killed  outright.  The  latter  does 
but  anticipate  a  fate  almost  certain  at  the 
hospital.  The  infant  mortality  on  Ward 
Island,  New  York,  is  over  ninety  per 
cent.  Very  nearly  all  die.  And  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
London  and  Paris.  The  causes,  inmost 
instances,  are  hereditary  syphilis  and 
neglect." 

"In  speakingof  the  effects  of  the  social 
evil  on  women,  we  have  been  repeating 
common-places  which  every  reader  knew 
or  suspected.  But  there  remains  an  ex- 
hibit of  its  consequences  to  be  made, 
which  is  often  lost  sight  of,  or  imperfect- 
ly apprehended;  we  mean  its  effects  on 
the  men  who  support  it.  This  is,  if  any- 
thing, more  deplorable  than  on  the 
women.  The  words  of  the  wise  king" 
(a  polygamist)  "are  every  whit  as  true 
now  as  they  were,  and  we  would  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  the  nerve  to 
choose  them  oftener  as  a  text: 

"  'The  lips  of  a  strange  woman  drop  as 
honey  comb,  and  her  mouth  is  smoother 
than  oil;  But  her  end  is  bitter  as  worm- 
wood, sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword: 
her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps 
take  hold  on  hell;  remove  thy  way  far 
from  her,  and  come  not  nigh  the  door  of 
her  house ;  lest  thou  give  thine  honor 
unto  others,  and  thy  years  unto  the 
cruel;    lest    strangers  be  filled  with  thy 


wealth,  and  thy  labors  be  in  the  house  of 
a  stranger;  and  thou  mourn  at  the  last 
when  thy  flesh  and  thy  body  are  con- 
sumed.' *  *  *  'Whoso  is  simple,  let 
him  turn  in  hither;  and  as  for  him  that 
wanteth  understanding,  she  saithto  him: 
Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread 
eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  But  he 
knoweth  not  that  the  dead  are  there,  and 
that  her  guests  are  in  the  depth  of  hell.' 
(Prov.  v.  ix.)  " 

"And  who  are  the  guests?  The  gam- 
bler, the  thief,  the  policy  dealer,  the 
ruffian;  and  with  these,  the  college  stu- 
dent, the  bank  clerk,  the  member  of 
the  fashionable  club ;  aye,  and  also  the 
father  of  the  family,  the  husband  of  a 
pure  wife,  the  head  of  the  firm,  the 
member  of  the  church"  (and  sometimes 
its  sanctimonious  minister  too),"all  these, 
every  night,  in  all  our  great  cities.  Can 
any  of  these  think  to  escape  the  contam- 
ination? Vain  chimera!  It  is  as  certain 
as  death.  If  nothing  else  remains,  the 
moral  stain  is  indelible,  *  *  * 
But  often  there  are  physical  consequen- 
ces more  immediately  troublesome  than 
this.  The  prevalence  of  contagious  dis- 
eases among  these  women  is  shocking. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  one  in  three  or  four 
is  suffering  under  some  communicable 
form  of  them.  'And  how  fearfully,'  ex- 
claims the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg  in  his 
sermon  on  the  'Midnight  Mission,'  'is 
the  wrath  of  God  seen  in  these  physical 
consequences!  The  most  loathsome 
sight  which  the  diseased  human  body  in 
man  or  woman  exhibits,  the  most  horrid- 
ly disgusting,  are  the  living  corpses  in 
which  victims  of  lust  are  putrifying  to 
their  graves.'  " 

This  is  indeed  horrid,  a  fearfully 
blighting  curse.  But  who  is  responsible 
for  it,  man  or  woman?  Unhesitatingly 
we  answer,  Man,  and  he  knows  it.  Lay 
not  the  cowardly  charge  to  the  account 
of  dependent  woman,  whom  God  gave  to 
man  to  love,  protect,  and  keep  pure, 
commanding  them  to  multiply  and  re- 
plenish the  e  ;rth.  How  he  has  abused 
the  trust!  Having  power  to  cherish  and 
protect,  he  has  brutalized  and  degraded 
her,  branding  her  with  shame  and  cor- 
rupting her  with  diseases  too  loathsome 
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to  name.  Instead  of  preserving  her,  as 
God  intended  he  should,  as  the  honor- 
able mother  of  his  children,  he  has 
crushed  out  of  her  heart  natural  affec- 
tion while  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
murder  of  her  bastardized  children,  and 
then  stands  back  horrified  at  her  lack  of 
tender  emotions,  when  he  knows  the 
fruits  of  his  lust — her  illegitimate  off- 
spring— have  not  only  perished  cruelly 
on  Ward  Island,  in  the  "Foundling 
Hospitals,"  and  "Baby  Homes,"  but  have 
found  watery  graves  in  the  public  reser- 
voirs, rivers,  and  streams;  in  the  canals 
whose  current  turns  the  wheels  of  fac- 
tories and  carries  the  burdens  of  com- 
merce. They  have  died  upon  the  high 
ways,  in  the  byways,  in  the  dark  allies, 
hall  ways  and  ash  pits;  pitched  upon 
dung  heaps  and  thrown  among  the  rub- 
bish as  a  thing  of  nought.  Ye  Christians  ! 
Talk  no  more  about  the  Hindoo  mother 
who,  from  religious  motives,  casts  her 
innocent  child  into  the  turbid  waters  of 
the  Ganges,  when  thousands  of  mothers 
in  our  fair  land,  prompted  by  irreligious 
motives  and  who  are  not  ignorant,  des- 
troy their  children,  and  that,  too,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  father  of  those 
children.  The  British  Government  pro- 
hibited the  former  and  the  civilized  world 
applauded  the  act.  Would  not  the  civ- 
ilized world  do  likewise  if  our  great 
nation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  latter  in  our  own 
country?  Would  it  not  be  more  Chris- 
tianlike, more  pleasing  to  God,  and  more 
of  a  national  honor  to  do  this  instead  of 
harrassing  a  few  thousand  "Mormons," 
located  on  the  backbone  of  the  Continent, 
who  do  not,  and  who  will  not  destroy 
their  children  whom  they  claim  as  a  her- 
itage from  the  Almighty?  When  Christ- 
ians who  wink  at  and  practice  these 
things  come  to  judgment,  there  will  be 
"weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth." 

We  further  quote  from  Dr.  Napheys' 
work  as  follows:  "Divines,  philoso- 
phers and  physicians  have  united  in  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  that  prostitu- 
tion is  a  nesessary  evil,  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  unavoidable  by  any  known 
regulation,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  the 


interest,  even  to  the  morality  of  society 
at  large!  St.  Augustine,  the  eminent 
father  of  the  Latin  church,  in  his  book 
DeOrdiue,  says:  'Suppress  prostitution 
and  you  will  plunge  society  into  libertin- 
age.'  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  ;;> 
'I  regard  prostitution,'  says  Mr.  Acton, 
as  an  inevitable  attendant  upon  civil- 
ized and  especially  packed  populations. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is,  and  I 
believe  ever  will  be,  ineradicable.'  And 
to  like  effect  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenburg, 
of  New  York:  'The  social  evil  is  ever  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a 
community.'  " 

Well,  indeed,  may  our  author  conclude 
that  such  opinions  are  "discouraging;'- 
but  in  hopes  to  find  some  way  by  which 
to  stop  this  scourge  of  so-called  civiliz- 
ation, he  adds  that  they  "are  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  solution  of  the  problem;" 
and  then  continues:  "The  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine  above  quoted  seems  to  us 
monstrous,  and  contrary  to  known  facts. 
In  what  countries  are  the  obligations  of 
marriage  most  sacredly  respected?  Is  it 
in  those  where  brothels  are  most  abun- 
dant? We  trow  not.  Are  the  large 
cities,  where  such  dens  are  located,  more 
conspicuous  for  marital  chastity  than  the 
rural  districts  where  none  exist?  The 
proposition  is  an  absurdity."  Under  the 
heading  of  "How  can  it  be  stopped?" 
the  Doctor  alludes  to  a  number  of 
theories,  and  among  them,  he  says  "the 
boldest  is  that  advocated  by  a  Christian 
philosopher  in  a  work  published  in  1869, 
called  Monogamy  and  Polygamy  Com- 
pared. This  anonymous  writer  maintains 
that  Christian  precept  and  example  both 
advocate  a  plurality  of  wives,  that  such 
a  system  has  really  no  objectionable 
features,  and  that  by  absorbing  all  the 
female  population  into  the  married  state, 
it  effectually  kills  prostitution  by  depriv- 
ing it  of  every  material.  * 
Valuable  for  its  practicability  is  the 
plan  of  repression  suggested  by  Dr. 
George  J.  Zeigler,  of  Philadlephia,  in 
several  medical  periodicals,  in  1867.  He 
urges  that  the  act  of  sexual  connection 
be  ipso  facto  the  solemnization  of  mar- 
riage; and  that  when  any  such  single  act 
can  be  proven  against  an  unmarried  man 
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by  an  unmarried  woman,  the  latter  be  in- 
vested with  all  the  legal  privileges  of  a 
wife.  By  resting  the  power  in  woman, 
no  man  would  risk  himself  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  dissolute,  scheming  girl,  who 
might  force  him  to  marriage  and  ruin  him 
for  life." 

The  latter  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  law,  which  Israel  were  commanded 
by  God  to  obey,  of  anything  which  we 
have  seen  directly  advocated.  The  law 
of  God,  however,  was  general,  binding 
the  married  as  well  as  the  unmarried 
man,  contemplating,  of  course,  a  plurali- 
ty of  wives.  It  reads  as  follows:  "If  a 
man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin,  which 
is  not  betrothed,  and  lay  hold  on  her,  and 
they  be  found;  then  the  man  that  lay 
with  her  shall  give  unto  the  damsel's 
father  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and  she  shall 
be  his  wife;  because  he  hath  humbled 
her,  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his 
days." — Deut.,  xxii,  28,  29. 

This  divine  law  worked,  we  can  have 
no  doubt,  very  well  among  Israel,  and 
we  can  readily  understand  how  nicely  its 
enforcement  would  preserve  the  chastity 
of  their  daughters.  "But,"  says  one, 
"this  had  no  reference  to  prostitutes,  but 
to  virgins."  True  ;  but  let  the  Christian 
nations  adopt,  sustain,  and  enforce  this 
law  of  God,  and  see  how  long,  after  the 
door  of  marriage  is  honorably  open  to 
them,  women  will  choose  to  be  "public," 
or   even   "private"   prostitutes.      Let  it 


once  be  clearly  understood  that  any  man, 
married  or  unmarried,  who  violates  the 
purity  of  a  virgin,  must  marry,  and  there- 
fore, confer  upon  her  the  honorable  name 
of  wife,  retaining  her  in  that  relation  by 
not  putting  her  away  "all  his  days,"  and 
how  quickly  would  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  such  a  law  dry  up  the  sources  from 
which  materials  to  perpetuate  this  mon- 
strous evil  have  been  supplied!  For,  be 
it  known,  that  woman  is  not  of  like  animal 
passions  with  degraded  and  brutalized 
man.  To  assert  otherwise  is  a  base  libel 
upon  the  sex  which  God  created  for 
man  to  honor,  love  and  respect,  and  not 
to  pollute,  degrade,  disease  and  cast  in- 
to the  slums  and  gutters  to  die.  Upon 
this  point,  Dr.  Napheys  says:  "At  the 
outside  of  this  important  subject,  we 
stop  to  correct  a  gross,  but  widely  re- 
ceived popular  error.  Every  woman, 
every  physician,  nearly  every  married 
man  will  support  us  in  what  we  are  going 
to  say,  and  will  thank  us  for  saying  it. 
It  is  in  reference  to  passion  in  woman. 
A  vulgar  opinion  prevails  that  they  are 
creatures  of  like  passions  with  ourselves; 
that  they  experience  desires  as  ardent, 
and  often  as  ungovernable,  as  those 
which  lead  to  so  much  evil  in  our  sex. 
Vicious  writers,  brutal  and  ignorant  men, 
and  some  shameless  women  combine  to 
favor  and  extend  this  opinion.  Nothing 
is  more  utterly  untrue." 

Moses  Thatcher. 
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So  thoroughly  mean  and  contemptible 
is  envy,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  that 
one  of  its  votaries  can  be  found  willing 
to  acknowledge  it.  But  resuming  as 
to  the  two  classes  under  consideration. 
Why  is  it  some  men  cannot  endure  to  see 
others  treading  in  the  paths  they  once 
trod,  reaping  the  fields  they  once  reaped, 
struggling  for  the  victories  they  have 
already  achieved?  Why  are  parents 
jealous  of  their  own  children,  as  it  were? 
Why  deem  it  so  presumptuous  for  a 
young  person   to  endeavor  to   succeed, 


and  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  grave 
and  the  other  upon  life's  topmost  rung, 
frown  down  upon,  discourage  and  even 
block  up  the  way  of  the  ambitious  aspi- 
rant who  toils  to  win  the  summit  of  the 
same  ascent,  that  he  may  lawfully  fall 
heir  to  the  honors  and  responsibilities 
they  are  about  to  relinquish  forever?  If 
the  young  are  not  to  rise  and  progress, 
why  in  wonder's  name  were  they  ever 
created?  Are  not  the  youth  of  to-day, 
the  matured  of  to-morrow — the  children 
of  the  present,  the  men  and  women  of 
the   future?     If  all  the    world's    genius 
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and  intelligence  were  confined  to  the  old- 
er ranks  of  society,  to  men  and  women 
at  or  past  the  prime  of  life,  and  their  off- 
spring wholly  destitute  of  the  germs  of 
conceptive  thought  and  executive  ability, 
or  were  deprived  of  suitable  opportuni- 
ties for  their  development,  what  in  the 
world  would  become  of  humanity? 
What  of  the  hopes,  the  promises,  the  ex- 
pectations of  years?  But,  thank  heaven! 
such  queries  are  irrelevant  to  the  wise, 
especially  to  the  true  Saints  of  God. 
They  realize  the  imperative  necessity  of 
fostering  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  young — the  rising  hope  of  Israel.  It 
is  only  such  as  know  not  God  nor  the 
things  of  God,  who  are  too  blindly  selfish 
to  see  anything  but  their  own  purposes 
and  desires,  too  narrow  and  contracted 
to  comprehend  any  thing  beyond  their 
present  circumstances  and  condition,  to 
whom  such  questions  need  ever  be  pro- 
pounded. To  be  young  is  no  more  of  a 
crime  than  to  be  old,  nor  should  either 
state,  of  itself,  ever  be  considered  as  a 
reproach  or  a  disqualification.  Years  in 
the  abstract  count  for  nothing.  Intel- 
ligence will  assert  itself — whether  it 
bursts  forth  like  the  sun  in  the  glad 
morning  of  life,  burns  with  the  steadier 
and  intenser  lustre  of  noonday,  or  glows 
with  a  milder  and  a  purer  radiance  in  the 
calm  evening  of  age.  In  youth  we  be- 
hold the  budding  promise  of  what  the 
future  will  bring  forth:  in  age  the  ripe 
fruition  which  the  past  has  once  predict- 
ed. "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth," 
"Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  are 
equally  the  emanations  of  wisdom,  truth 
and  righteousness,  and  while  it  is  a 
sacred  requirement  of  youth  to  respect 
the  aged  and  ever  venerate  their  superi- 
ors, it  is  the  no  less  solemn  duty  of  the 
latter  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the 
rising  generation  and  cheerfully  assist  in 
their  development  towards  perfection. 

Envy  of  another's  success  or  popular- 
ity is  one  of  the  meanest  in  the  whole 
category  of  human  vices.  It  is  a  blot 
that  dims  the  glory  of  the  great — if  such 
can  be  called  truly  great — and  is  mani- 
fested in  all  the  various  walks  and  avo- 
cations of  life.  Let  a  man  become  pop- 
ular as   an   orator,   an   actor,    a   writer, 


painter  or  musician;  let  him  acquire  any 
celebrity  as  a  social,   religious,   political 
or  military  leader,  or  gain  any  distinction 
for  the  achievement   of  some  honorable 
task  or  the  production  of  a  work  of  merit, 
and  he  immediately  becomes  a  mark  for 
the  frowning  eye  and   forked   tongue   of 
envy.     It  is  a  most  cursed  thing — a  loath- 
some    abomination.     Some    writer    has 
christened  it  the  "leprosy  of  the  soul" 
and  probably  by  no  other  words  in  our 
language  could  this  base,  corrosive    pas- 
sion, which  eats  inwardly  while   spread- 
ing contagion  upon  its  surroundings,  be 
more   appropriately  described.      It   is   a 
viper — an  instrument  of  treachery  in  the 
hands  of  anyone.     It  bites   both   ways  , 
stinging  even  with  a  deadlier  venom  t  he 
hand  which  wields  it  than  the  one  against 
which   its   virulent  fangs    are    directed. 
Yet  how    many   there    are   who    love    to 
hold  this  vile  serpent  aloft,  who  give  it  a 
home  and  a  resting  place  in  the  bosom  of 
their  confidence  where,  like  a   poisonous 
reptile  at   a   water-source,  fouling     and 
vitiating  the  stream  which  would  other- 
wise spring  forth  in  purity  and  health,  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  soul's    fountain, 
polluting  and  turning  into  gall  the  sweet 
and  generous  impulses  which  would  fain 
issue  forth  to  bless  and  benefit  humanity. 
To  be  envious  of  another  is  simply   to 
concede  his    superiority.       It   is    a  tacit 
but  truthful  acknowledgement  of   higher 
worth  or  ability.     No  man  was  ever   en- 
vious of  those   whom  he  knew  were   his 
inferiors.      Pollock,     in     his      immortal 
"Course  of  Time,"   gives   the    following 
portraiture  of  this  most  baneful  passion: 
"What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  he  was 
Was  worth  in  others,  vileness  in  himself, 
A  lust  of  praise  with  undeserving  deeds 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul,  and  still 
It  was  his  earnest  work  and  daily  toil, 
With  lying  tongue,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.     On  fame's  high  hill  he  saw 
The  laurel  spread  its  everlasting  green, 
And  wished  to  climb;   but  felt  his  knees  too 

weak, 
And  stood  below,  unhappy,  laying  hands 
Upon  the  strong  ascending   gloriously 
The  steps  of  honor,  bent  to  draw  them  back, 
Involving  oft  the  brightness  of  their  path 
In  mists  his  breath  had  raised.     Whene'er  he 
heard, 
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As  oft  he  did,  of  joy  and  happiness, 
And  great  prosperity  and  rising  worth, 
'Twas  like  a  wave  of  wormwood  o'er  his  soul, 
Rolling  its  bitterness.     His  joy  was  woe, 
The  woe  of  others.    When  from  wealth  to  want, 
From  praises  to  reproach,  from  peace  to  strife, 
From  mirth  to  tears,  he  saw  a  brother  fall 
Or  virtue  make  a  slip,  his  dreams  were  sweet. 

O  Envy!   Hide  thy  bosom.     Hide  it  deep. 

A  thousand  snakes  with  black  envenomed 
mouths, 

Nest  there  and  hiss  and  feed  through  all  thy 
heart." 

Probably  no  class  of  mortals  has  suf- 
fered more  from  the  external  operations 
of  this  vile  propensity,  than  the  class 
known  as  reformers;  men  of  advanced 
thought  and  enlightened  principle,  phi- 
losophers, inventors,  discoverers,  scien- 
tists and  savants  in  general,  whose  minds 
have  given  birth  to  great  ideas  with 
the  object  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion or  enhancing  the  happiness  of  the 
human  family.  Socrates,  Galileo,  Co- 
lumbus and  other  mighty  hearts  could  be 
mentioned,  all  noble  victims  of  frigid 
neglect  or  fiery  persecution.  The  ancient 
Greek  burgher  who  was  asked  why  he 
voted  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
could  give  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  "tired  of  hearing  him  called  'The 
Just.'  "  A  fair  sample  of  the  motives 
which  have  inspired  the  persecutions  of 
the  wise  and  righteous  from  time  im- 
memorial. From  the  days  of  martyred 
Abel,  who  fell  beneath  the  arm  of  an  en- 
vious assassin,  for  having  won  the  ap- 
proval of  heaven  by  obedience  to  its 
laws,  along  the  whole  route  of  the  mighty 
march  of  history,  are  strewn  a  thousand 
illustrious  examples  of  the  fact  now  under 
consideration.  Whether  we  contemplate 
Isaac  and  Ishmael,  Jacob  and  Esau, 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  Moses  and  the 
Israelites,  Christ  and  the  Jews,  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism,  Luther  and  the 
Catholics,  Wesley  and  the  Church  of 
England,  or  a  multitude  of  others,  each 
and  all  will  go  to  prove  how  universally 
similar  is  the  experience  encountered  by 
those  who  have  been  raised  up  by  the 
Almighty  as  leaders  and  directors  in  the 
midst  of  the  children  of  men. 

Nor  is  our  own  age  lacking;  in  eminent 


illustrations.  The  fate  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  his  adherents  is  only 
another  attestation  of  what  the  good  and 
great  must  inevitably  anticipate.  Born 
with  a  superior  mind  and  ordained  of 
God  as  the  main-spring  of  a  mighty  re- 
formation, this  fearless  promulgator  of  a 
doctrine  old  and  new,  this  bold  advocate 
of  spiritual  reform,  this  chosen  cham- 
pion of  eternal  truth,  was  struck  down 
by  the  malice  of  a  wicked  and  corrupt 
generation,  because  he  nobly  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  Omniscient  Jehovah  and 
devoted  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  a 
grand,  unselfish  object,  which  compre- 
hended the  eternal  salvation  of  his  race. 
The  living  experience  of  this  heroic 
martyr  is  the  experience  of  his  people  at 
the  present.  Possessing  superior  light 
to  all  the  world,  the  light  of  Christ's 
Gospel,  a  ''Light  that  shineth  in  dark- 
ness and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not,"  this  little  handful  of  religious  wor- 
shipers, otherwise  of  utter  insignifi- 
cance in  the  earth,  are  made  the  general 
cynosure  of  the  hateful  frowns,  shame- 
less calumnies,  and  united  opposition  of 
all  the  churches  of  Christendom,  and 
are  yet  destined  to  have  arrayed  against 
them  the  combined  hostile  force  and  in- 
fluence of  the  entire  world.  They  look 
for  nothing  else.  They  can  hope  no  ex- 
emption from  the  common  lot  of  their 
righteous  predecessors.  The  fate  of 
the  foremost  is  the  undying  hatred  of  en- 
vious inferiority,  and  has  been  so  from 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world.  It 
began  with  Lucifer,  the  father  of  lies, 
the  origin  of  envious  strife,  the  defeated 
candidate  for  Divine  favor,  the  disap- 
pointed seeker  after  power  and  prefer- 
ment, the  would-be  usurper  of  the  throne, 
glory  and  dominion  of  the  Omnipotent 
Eloheim.  The  jealous  rage  which  shook 
his  dark  bosom  amid  the  Councils  of 
Eternity,  when  Jesus  Christ  was  chosen 
as  the  Savior  of  mankind,  necessitated 
his  expulsion  from  the  realms  of  glory, 
arid  subsequently  sated  its  mad  fury  in 
the  murder  of  the  Object  of  his  hate  and 
the  relentless  persecution  of  His  faith- 
ful followers.  History  to-day  is  simply 
repeating  itself.  The  lives  of  the  an- 
cient Saints  are  strikingly   reiterated  in 
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the  lives  of  the  Saints  of  latter  days. 
The  same  murderous  spirit  which  slew 
their  Master  of  yore  is  abroad  upon  the 
earth,  operating  with  equal  malevolence 
against  His  living  Prophets  and  disciples. 
And  it  will  continue  to  operate,  its  bit- 
terness and  malignancy  increasing — in- 
tensifying with  corresponding  rapidity  to 
the  growth  of  God's  work  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  time  when  the  Man  of 
Envy  and  his  doomed  associates  will  be 
consigned  to  the  dark  pit  prepared  for 
their  reception,  while  Christ  the  Con- 
cpueror  of    hell    and    Redeemer  of   the 


world,  appears  in  triumph  with  His 
Saints,  to  reign  on  earth  a  thousand 
years.  O.  F.  Whitney. 


I  have  read  the  Bible  through  many 
times.  It  is  a  book  of  all  others  for  law- 
yers, and  I  pity  the  man  who  can  not  find 
in  it  a  rich  supply  of  thought  and  rule  for 
conduct. —  Webster. 

Men  are  apt  to  mistake  the  strength  of 
their  feeling  for  the  strength  of  their  ar- 
gument. The  heated  mind  resents  the 
chill  touch  and  relentless  scrutiny  of 
loo-ic- — Gladstone. 


A  CURIOUS  FACT. 


There  may  be  some  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  community  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  on  a 
certain  meridian  of  longitude  the  days  of 
the  week  change  from  one  to  the  next 
succeeding  at  mid-day,  instead  of  at  mid- 
night. For  their  benefit,  therefore,  we 
will  endeavor  to  demonstrate  how  and 
why  such  an  event  is  necessary. 

First,  granting  us  the  privilege  of  hy- 
pothetical reasoning,  suppose  that  a 
man  should  ascend  with  the  rapidity  of 
thought  to  the  height  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  when  it 
is  directly  above  us  at  noon-day.  He  is 
at  once  placed  in  such  a  position  that 
there  is  no  night  with  him  because  he  is 
in  a  direct  line  between  the  earth  and  the 
sun  and  does  not  revolve  with  the  earth. 
In  short,  it  is  always  mid-day  with  him. 
He  sees  the  earth  revolve  under  him  at  an 
approximate  rate  of  one  thousand  miles 
an  hour.  He  ascended  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  as  the  huge  globe  turns  around  from 
west  to  east,  he  discerns  in  the  distance 
(of  course  his  vision  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  pretty  good  to  see  a  thousand 
miles)  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  then 
Honolulu  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then 
after  awhile  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
then  Europe  would  come  under  him, 
England  would  then  appear,  after  which 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  then  comes  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Omaha, 
the   slope  of  the  rocky  mountains,  then 


back  to  Salt  Lake  City,  the  starting 
point.  The  journey,  according  to  his 
watch,  has  occupied  just  twenty-four 
hours,  and  what  has  been  quite  remark- 
able with  him,  there  has  been  no  night, 
while  we  all  know  that  in  twenty-four 
hours  the  inhabitants  of  every  portion  of 
the  earth  have  a  period  of  darkness  called 
night. 

What  is  still  more  strange,  he  learns 
on  returning  to  the  earth  that  it  is  Tues- 
day (for  it  was  Monday  when  he  as- 
cended, and  there  has  been  no  night,) 
and  consequently  it  appears  incredible 
to  our  hero  that  the  day  has  changed 
from  Monday  to  Tuesday  at  mid-day. 
Yet  he  must  admit  that  such  has  been 
the  case.  But  the  question  now  arises, 
where  on  his  journey- — or  we  should  ra- 
ther say,  at  what  time  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  did  the  change  occur? 

He  ascends  once  more  to  ascertain; 
this  time  not  so  high,  so  that  he  can  drop 
down  occasionally  and  learn  the  day  of 
the  week.  He  goes  to  England  to  in- 
quire of  all  the  cities  as  they  pass.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  Tuesday,  when 
he  ascends  at  London.  Overtaking  a 
ship  on  the  Atlantic,  he  enquires  what 
time  and  what  day  it  is,  and  he  learns  that 
it  is  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  Tuesday. 
The  city  of  New  York  next  appears  un- 
der him,  and  on  descending  learns  that 
it  is  still  twelve  o'clock,  Tuesday  noon, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  that 
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hour  when  he  ascended  at  London  about 
three  hours  previous.  At  Chicago  he 
learns  that  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock, Tues- 
day noon ;  then  Salt  Lake  City  appears, 
and  Mr.  Craig  at  the  weather  office  says  it 
is  just  twelve  o'clock,  Tuesday  noon, and 
yet  it  was  that  hour  at  London  seven 
and  a  half  hours  before.  Our  friend 
thinks  he  has  had  quite  a  lengthy  noon 
hour.  Being  determined  to  find  out 
where  the  change  of  Tuesday  to  Wed- 
nesday will  occur,  he  continues,  and  on 
inquiry  at  San  Francisco,  ascertains  that 
it  is  still  twelve  o'clock,  Tuesday  noon, 
with  the  people  of  that  place.  The  Pa- 
cific Ocean  next  comes  into  sight;  then 
he  drops  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  it 
is  still  twelve  o'clock,  Tuesday  noon.  On 
again,  he  inquires  at  the  city  of  Pekin, 
when  to  his  surprise  he  is  informed  that 
it  is  twelve  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday. 
He  is  puzzled  still,  but  is  sure  that  it 
was  Tuesday  when  he  left  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  now  it  is  Wednesday.  There 
has  been  no  night  with  him  since  he  left 
the  last  place,  but  always  midday,  con- 
sequently the  day  has  certainly  changed 
from  Tuesday  to  Wednesday  at  midday. 
Now,  he  always  thought  that  the  change 
of  days  occurs  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
but  is  now  convinced  that  there  is  an 
exceptional  place  where  the  change 
occurs  at  midday. 

Our  hero,  as  soon  as  convenient,  takes 
a  steamer  at  San  Francisco,  and  sails 
southwest  towards  New  Zealand,  in  order 
to  discover  where  the  change  occurs. 
Traveling  on  he  crosses  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eighth  meridian  of  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich,  when  the  captain 
tells  him  they  must  now  add  a  day,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  changing  it 
from  say  one  or  two  o'clock  on  Wednes- 
day, to  just  the  same  time  on  Thursday. 
They  hunt  for  a  city  on  that  meridian  of 
longitude,  but  find  that  land  is  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  At  length  away  down  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude  about 
forty  degrees  they  arrive  at  the  village 
of  Waitangei,  on  the  Ware-Kauri,  or 
Chatham  Island.  Our  adventurer  learns 
there,  from""the  inhabitants  who  are  most- 
ly New  Zealanders,  (New  Zealand  being 
but  about  three  hundred  miles  west  from 


there),  that  it  is  customary  with  them  to 
have  the  change  of  days  occur  at  noon 
each  day.  The  fact  is  still  singular  but 
true.  He  has  ascertained  that  on  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eighth  meridian  of 
longitude,  the  change  of  days  occurs  at 
midday,  for  he  knows  that  were  it  not  so, 
as  it  is  noon  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  somewhere  continually,  there 
would  be  no  change  of  days. 

Now,  we  fancy  that  our  reader  is  con- 
vinced, and  if  he  isn't  he  ought  to  be,  that 
the  days  must  necessarily  change  from 
one  to  the  other  at  midday.  But  some 
one  asks,  why  is  it  that  they  change  on 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  de- 
gree of  longitude?  Well,  we  will  explain: 
You  remember  when  our  hero  was  seek- 
ing for  land  on  that  meridian  he  could 
scarcely  find  any?  Hence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  confusion  and  dis- 
order it  would  cause  to  have  the  days 
change  at  noon  in  populous,  civilized 
countries,  in  the  matter  of  dated  docu- 
ments, etc.,  scientists  have  agreed  that, 
as  no  one  would  be  affected  in  any 
material  degree  by  defining  the  change 
to  take  place  on  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eighth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
it  was  placed  there  for  that  reason. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  excused  for 
saying  that  Chatham  Island  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  a  man  who  is  always 
behind  time,  for  he  can  easily  get  a  day 
ahead.  He  can  go  to  bed  at  night,  sleep 
twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  and  get  up  the 
same  morning,  or  rather,  the  same  day, 
or  he  may  do  all  Monday's  and  Tuesday's 
work  in  ten  hours,  and  of  course  get 
paid  for  two  days.  But  it  is  a  correspond- 
ingly bad  place  for  those  who  require  a 
long  time  in  partaking  of  their  meals; 
for  instance,  a  man  might  take  his  seat 
at  the  dinner  table  at  a  quarter  to  twelve 
on  Saturday,  and  not  get  through  his 
meal  until  the  next  day  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve,  yet  he  may  fancy  that  the  dinner 
only  entertained  him  for  half  an  hour. 

Ed.  E.  Brain. 


A  wife's  bosom  should  be  the  tomb  of 
her  husband's  failings,  and  his  character 
far  more  valuable  in  her  estimation  than 
his  life. 
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A  few  rambling  thoughts  on  the  un- 
constitutionality of  late  Congressional 
anti-Mormon  legislation  are  here  pre- 
sented. Though  the  field  of  inquiry  is 
vast,  and  the  subject  inviting,  we  shall 
simply  touch  on  one  or  two  phases  of  the 
question,  leaving  to  abler  pens  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  other 
directions.  Our  thoughts  run  mainly 
towards  the  powers  of  the  newly  created 
Commissioners,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
agreement  that  legislation  against  plural 
marriage  is  not  an  unjustifiable  interfer- 
ance  with  the  rights  of  religious  liberty. 

Under  our  Organic  Act  the  Governor 
may  withhold  his  assent  from  any  laws 
passed  by  the  Territorial  Legislature 
when  they  are  sent  to  him  in  the  regular 
way;  but  he  cannot  elect  its  members, 
or  interfere  with  their  election,  without  a 
violation  of  every  fundamental  principle 
of  free  republican  government,  and 
a  subversion  of  our  country's  most 
cherished  institutions.  And  what  is 
here  said  with  regard  to  the  Governor 
applies  equally  to  a  Commission,  both  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  as 
both  receive  their  powers  from  sources 
in  which  the  people  to  be  governed,  and 
whose  elections  are  sought  to  be  con- 
trolled, have  no  voice. 

The  world  should  understand  dis- 
tinctly as  we  understand,  that  the  Com- 
mission is  not  appointed  in  the  interest 
of  free  and  fair  elections,  of  a  pure 
ballot  and  a  fair  count,  because  these 
results  can  be  better  secured  without 
their  interference  than  with.  Their 
office  is  created  that  they  may  lay  their 
hands  on  the  voter  when  he  approaches 
the  ballot  box,  to  intimidate  him  with 
threats  of  prosecution  in  expensive 
and  unfriendly  courts,  to  wrest  from  him 
the  evidences  of  his  title  to  the  suffrage, 
and  to  place  his  liberty  in  jeopardy  and 
subject  his  property  to  virtual  confisca- 
tion through  ruinous  prosecutions  and 
outrageous  court  expenses,  and  fines  or 
forfeitures.  In  all  this  the  ''Edmunds 
bill"  is  unconstitutional. 

This  law  is  contrary  to  the  entire  spirit 
of  American   Government   in  that  it   is 


expressly  intended  to  defeat  the  will  of  , 
the  people.  The  non-Mormon  portion 
of  the  residents  of  Utah  can  in  no  sense 
be  designated  "the  people."  They  are, 
in  the  first  place,  in  a  pitiable  minority, 
and  with  some  honorable  exceptions  are 
the  instigators,  abettors,  patrons  and 
perpetrators  of  nine-tenths  of  the  evil 
that  is  done,  and  the  crime  that  is  com- 
mitted within  the  Territory.  Yet  this 
bill  is  expressly  framed,  and  this  Com- 
mission is  created,  on  purpose  that  this 
small  and  disreputable  minority  may  have 
given  to  them  the  control  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature.  If  it  can  control  the 
organization  of  this  body  by  dictating 
the  choice  of  its  members  generally,  or 
by  having  a  sufficient  number  "returned" 
by  the  Commission  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  it  thereby  controls  legislative 
action  on  all  vital  matters.  It  can  ruin 
the  Territory  by  unjust  and  oppressive 
taxation,  it  can  produce  anarchy  by 
vicious  legislation,  it  can  fill  all  offices 
with  corruptionists  or  desparadoes,  who 
would  prey  upon  the  people,  it  can  inflict 
unusual  penalties  for  imaginary  crimes, 
it  can  abridge  religious  worship  by  de- 
fining religion  to  suit  its  own  depraved 
notions,  and  making  all  rites,  ordinances, 
and  ceremonies,  inconsistent  with  its 
enactments,  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor, 
and  it  can  rob  the  citizens  of  Utah  of 
every  right  dear  to  those  who  cherish 
human  liberty  and  seek  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  light  and  wisdom 
Heaven  has  endowed  them  with,  unortho- 
dox though  it  be.  Whilst  the  citizen,  like 
Issachar  of  old,  will  crouch  down 
between  two  burdens,  the  burden  of 
debt  and  the  burden  of  enslavement; 
with  no  more  right  in  the  control  of  his 
own  government  than  this  irresponsible 
returning  board  may  see  fit  to  grant  him. 
This  is  what  is  intended  by  those  who 
framed  and  fathered  the  "Edmunds  bill;" 
such  will  be  the  results  should  God 
permit,  yet  there  are  some  so  blind  to  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  that  they 
still  protest  that  the  "Edmund's  bill"  is 
not  unconstitutional. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
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they  have  the  right  to  define  other 
people's  religion.  This  is  what  bigots 
have  been  trying  to  do  from  time  im- 
memorable.  This  is  what  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  presumed  to  do 
when  it  rendered  its  illogical  and  partisan 
decision  in  the  case  of  the  writer  of  this 
paper;  when  it  compared  marriage  with 
murder,  the  giving  of  life  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life.  My  answer  could  only  be 
like  that  of  the  worthy  John  Bunyan,  "I 
cannot  obey,  but  I  can  suffer."  It  is  well 
understood  that  no  power  is  given  the 
general  government  to  interfere  with 
religion.  Any  act  of  Congress  on  this 
subject  is  usurpation.  No  sect  may  be 
preferred  to  another.  Every  man  has  a 
right  to  worship  the  God  he  thinks  proper. 
All  men  of  equal  capacity  and  integrity 
are  eligible  to  office.  Temporal  violence 
might  make  men  wicked,  but  never 
religious.  No  religious  test  should  be 
required;  a  test  would  enable  the  domi- 
nant sect  to  persecute  the  rest.  To  use 
Mr.  Madison's  idea  "No  man  to  be  sub- 
jected, on  account  of  religion,  to  any 
penalties  or  disabilities,  unless,  under 
the  color  of  religion,  the  preservation  of 
equal  liberty,  and  the  existence  of  the 
State  are  manifestly  endangered."  To 
avoid  these  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
guarantees  to  full  religious  liberty,  those 
in  power  in  the  nation  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  declare  what  shall  be  the 
bonds  of  our  religion,  where  it  may 
begin  and  where  it  must  end;  and  whilst 
we  most  solemnly  affirm  that  plural 
marriage  is  a  principle  of  our  religion, 
and  therefore  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion they  assert  that  it  is  not,  and  because 
it  is  not,  according  to  their  assumptions, 
they  proceed  to  legislate  against  it,  and 
add  insult  to  injury,  by  hypocritically 
crying  out  we  do  your  religion  no 
violence,  believe  what  you  like,  but  only 
practice  what  we  permit. 

Whenever  one  man's  conscience  is  in 
the  hands  of  another,  farewell  religious 
liberty,  so  far  as  that  man  is  con- 
cerned. If  superstition  and  religious 
bigotry  did  not  make  men  blind,  and 
drive  them  insane,  the  American  peo- 
ple would  clearly  perceive  that  that 
is    no    religion    at    all,  which  is  depen- 


dent on  the  caprice  or  whim  of  non- 
believers.  In  the  case  of  "Mormon" 
plural  marriage  it  cannot  be  honestly 
argued  that  "the  preservation  of  equal 
rights,"  or  "the  existence  of  the  State" 
were  manifestly  endangered  by  its  observ- 
ance as  a  religious  principle.  Nowhere 
in  the  world  are  the  rights  of  men  better 
preserved  than  in  Utah,  nowhere  in  the 
nation  has  taxation  been  lighter,  nowhere 
have  the  public  funds  been  disbursed 
with  more  economy  and  honesty,  nowhere 
have  the  legislators  been  so  unanimously 
the  choice  of  the  people.  For  these  and 
many  other  causes  it  cannot  be  con- 
sistently asserted,  that  religious  plural 
marriage  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  commonwealth  or  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  State.  If  our  system  of 
marriage  filled  the  land  with  deserted 
mothers,  with  betrayed  maidens,  with 
fatherless  waifs,  or  if,  like  prostitution 
and  polyandry,  it  produced  barrenness 
and  disease,  and  therefore  was  evidently 
at  war  with  natural  laws,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  moral  legislation;  but 
when  the  contrary  is  the  result  and  well 
regulated  polygamy  fills  the  country  with 
a  race  of  bright,  healthy,  intelligent  and 
bonny  children,  then  the  subterfuge  of 
injury  to  the  State  can  only  be  maintained 
by  those  who  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  black  white,  and  white  black,  and 
who  praise  all  things  for  the  possession 
of  traits  or  qualities  entirely  different  to 
those  which  are  really  their's.  Because 
this  anti-Mormon  legislation  outrages  all 
these  common-sense  safeguards  to  re- 
ligion, it  is  clearly  as  unconstitutional  as 
any  law  that  malignant  ingenuity  could 
frame.  Geo.  Reynolds. 


What  is  the  ostensible  object  of  this 
bill?  The  abolishment  of  the  practice  of 
polygamy  among  the  Mormons.  What 
is  the  real  object  of  the  bill?  To  take 
from  Mormons  and  give  to  non-Mor- 
mons all  of  the  local  offices  and  political 
power  in  the  Territory. 

By  all  parties  polygamy  was  chosen  as 
the  object  to  aim  at,  because  it  is  so  very 
unpopular,and  a  greater  pressure  could  be 
brought,  through  this  means,  to  bear  upon 
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Congress.  The  religionists  throughout 
the  States  could  be  more  generally  united 
with  polygamy  as  a  slogan  than  with  any 
other  war  cry.  No  doubt  many  of  them 
are  sincere  and  think  they  are  doing  their 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  only  a  continuance  of  the  old 
controversy,  that  is  said  to  have  originated 
between  Cain  and  Abel.  With  the  poli- 
ticians in  the  Territory  the  desire  is  to 
get  control  of  the  finances  and  affairs  of 
the  Territory.  No  doubt  there  is  another 
class  who  hope  there  will  be  open  resist- 
ance and  finally  a  distribution  of  spoils. 
The  non-Mormon  business  men  here,  as 
a  rule,  were  not  active  in  bringing  about 
this  legislation,  as  it  is  to  their  advantage 
that  nothing  should  occur  that  will  affect 
values  or  disturb  business;  on  the  other 
hand  they  did  nothing  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment that  brought  about  this  legislation. 
It  appears  that  the  classes  here  most  desir- 
ous of  extreme  measures  against  the  Mor- 
mons are  the  representatives  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  parties;  those  who  hope 
to  get  office;  those  who  expect  to 
profit  by  litigation,  and  those  who  hope 
for  pillage,  should  there  be  an  open  rup- 
ture. 

The  motives  which  controlled  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were:  the  pleasing  of 
their  constituents  by  obeying  popular 
clamor;  and  the  feeling  that  actuated 
Gladstone,  who,  in  his  famous  article  on 
"Catholic  Allegiance,"  writing  of  Rome, 
said;  "That  no  one  can  now  become  her 
convert  without  renouncing  his  moral  and 
mental  freedom,  and  placing  his  civil  loy- 
alty and  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another." 
As  to  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 
measures  of  the  bill,  there  appeared  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that 
matter  among  the  members  of  Congress, 
when  discussing  the  bill.  Some  agreed 
that  it  was  unconstitutional  in  some  re- 
spects, at  least  so  it  was  reported;  but 
the  law  would  accomplish  all  that  was 
contemplated  before  the  question  could 
be  got  before  the  only  tribunal  that  was 
authorized  to  decide  that  question.  What- 
ever hardships  the  law  can  be  made  to 
work  will  be  completed  before  the  case 
ever  gets  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The    law-making  department    of   our 


government  seem  to  hold  to  the  belief 
that  a  written  constitution  is  not  elastic 
enough ;  that  it  hampers  and  retards 
progress ;  that  cases  may  and  do  arise 
where  its  provisions  should  be  disre- 
garded. One  argument  against  a  written 
constitution  is  that  the  meaning  of  words 
change.  And  it  is  this  change  in  the 
meaning  of  words  which  has  led  many  to 
think  that  the  law  of  1862  against  poly- 
gamy was  unconstitutional. 

The  duty  of  the  judicial  branch  of 
government  is  to  interpret  the  laws  made 
by  the  law-making  branch.  To  do  this 
the  former  must  know  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  words  used  at  the 
time  they  were  used.  The  Constitution 
says:  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibit  the  free  exercise  thereof."This 
appears  to  mean  that  Congress  shall  have 
no  power  to  establish,  by  law,  a  national 
religion,  such  as  was  in  England  at  the 
time,  neither  shall  Congress  interfere 
with  any  individual's  religion.  Now  the 
meaning  of  the  word  religion,  at  that  time, 
and  as  used  by  Congress,  is  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  to  decide  upon.  Will 
the  practice  of  polygamy  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  word  religion  as  used 
then?  Was  there  then  any  religious 
body  in  Christendom  that  had  adopted  it 
as  a  religious  tenet?  True  it  was  prac- 
ticed by  a  large  portion  of  mankind  then 
as  now,  as  a  social  condition.  Was  there 
not,  in  the  countries  which  our  forefathers 
came  from,  and  in  each  of  the  American 
colonies,  a  law  against  bigamy? 

What  will  be  the  results  of  this  bill? 
Is  there  any  hope  of  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  affairs  ?  Does  either  party  desire 
such  an  adjustment?  Is  it  not  true  that 
neither  side  credits  the  other  with  sin- 
cerity? As  to  the  effects  of  the  law,  time 
only  can  reveal  them.  Not  infrequently 
laws  produce  different,  or  quite  opposite 
effects  than  those  intended  by  their  mak- 
ers. With  a  capable  and  honest  Com- 
mission, which  will  not  transcend  its  le- 
gitimate powers,  the  law  may  not  work 
any  very  great  hardship  to  the  Territory. 

There  appear  to  be  three  courses  for 
the  people  to  pursue.  One  is  emigration; 
another  is  to  break  the  law  and  take  the 
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consequences  individually  as  heretofore; 
the  third  is  to  obey  the  law.  The  first 
and  second  have  been  tried,  the  last  is  still 
before  us  as  an  experiment.  There  is 
some  hope  that  the  President  may  use  the 
pardoning  power  conferred  upon  him,  to 
mitigate  evils  that  cannot,  apparently,  be 
got  over  any  other  way. 

All  improvements  of  a  people  come 
from  internal  cause,  by  revolutions,  which 
are  often  violent  and  evils  at  the  time; 
or  from  outside  pressure  which  is  slower 
and  more  permanent  in  its  effects.  The 
cause  which  produces  revolutions  in 
governments  is  the  conflict  which  always 
exists  between  the  people  and  their  rul- 
ers, no  matter  what  the  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be.  This  conflict  is  caused 
by  the  continuous  endeavor  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers  to  increase  their  power 
over  the  people,  and  the  effort  of  the 
people  to  preserve  their  freedom.  The 
powers  of  government  are  usually  ac- 
cumulated slowly  and  almost  impercept- 
ibly. When  these  powers  become  great 
they  are  used  to  oppress  the  people  mak- 
ing them  pay  taxes,  or  work  cheaply, 
while  the  taxes  and  labor  are  used  to 
build  fine  residences  for  the  rulers  to  live 
in  and  enjoy  an  idle  and  luxurious  life. 

When  the  contrast  between  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  and  their  rulers  be- 
comes so  great  that  the  people  can  no 
longer  endure  it,  the  people  rise  in  their 
anger  and  destroy  their  rulers  and 
change  the  form  of  government.  This 
mode  of  improvement  is  sometimes 
necessary  but  never  good,  as  the  innocent 
suffer  with  the  guilty.  The  wisest  rulers 
are  those  who  appreciate  this  inevitable 
conflict  between  themselves  and  their 
subjects,  and  try  to  keep  it  at  its  minimum. 
May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that  finally 
we  shall  find  this,  and  all  other  measures 
which  are  hoped  to  disrupt  and  destroy, 
will  prove  to  be  just  the  forces  necessary 
to  unite  and  to  develop  the  intelligence 
and  talents  so  necessary  to  make  a  good 
government,  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
and  by  the  people  ?  H.  J.  Richards. 


For  over  one  hundred  years  the  Con- 


stitution of  the  United  States  has  stood 
the  test  of  wars,  turmoils,  popular  clamor 
and  bigoted  fanaticism,  and  maintained 
inviolate  its  authority  as  the  guarantee  of 
the  divine  rights  of  humanity,  and  the 
bulwarks  of  national  and  individual  lib- 
erty. When  the  star  of  the  young  Re- 
public rose  in  the  horizon  of  nations, 
religion  and  science,  human  agency  and 
divine  inspiration  hailed  its  appearance 
with  songs  of  joy,  and  white-robed  peace 
chanted  the  gospel  of  liberty  to  nations 
afar  off;  and  few  were  willing  to  concede 
that  in  the  near  or  remote  future  the  time 
would  ever  come,  when  political  dema- 
gogues, or  religious  fanatics  would  dare 
to  lift  their  sacreligious  hands  against  the 
palladium  of  American  freedom,  or  suc- 
ceed in  striking  down  the  bulwark  of 
human  rights. 

It  was  reserved  in  the  destiny  of  fate 
for  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  place  itself 
on  record  before  the  world  as  having 
openly,  deliberately  and  designedly  vio- 
lated the  Constitution,  disregarded  the 
oath  of  office,  and  trailed  the  honor  of 
the  American  nation  in  the  dust  of  hu- 
miliation, in  order  to  gratify  ecclesiasti- 
cal bigotry  and  political  partizanship. 
The  acts  of  men  make  history,  and  the 
enactment  of  to-day,  be  it  wise  and 
statesmanlike  or  arbitrary  and  injurious, 
becomes  the  precedent  and  key  note  for 
similar  legislation  in  the  future.  Now 
that  the  heat  and  excitement  of  popular 
fury  has  in  some  measure  subsided,  and 
all  parties  can  look  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately, if  they  will,  at  the  probable  re- 
sults of  partizan  legislation,  it  will  not  be 
inappropriate  for  us  to  review  the  cause, 
purpose  and  provisions  of  this  most  ex- 
traordinary Congressional  monstrosity 
called  "  The  Edmunds  Bill." 

The  conditions  that  have  led  to  this 
most  unwarrantable  proceeding  are  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  recapitu- 
lation. A  handful  of  hardy,  industrious 
and  loyal  people,  isolated  in  a  measure 
from  the  rest  of  society,  by  the  great  nat- 
ural barriers  that  surround  their  moun- 
tain home,  being  organized  into  a  Terri- 
tory under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  have  dared  to  claim  and  exercise 
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the  rights  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences.  In  the  social  con- 
ditions maintained  by  them  virtue  is  re- 
spected, woman  honored,  family  ties 
sanctified  by  religious  obligations,  and 
the  home  made  the  type  of  heaven. 
United  together  by  the  strongest  bond, 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  their  numer- 
ical proportion  being  seven  to  one,  as 
compared  with  those  who  hold  contrary 
views,  they  have  hitherto  been  enabled, 
in  spite  of  official  carpet-baggers,  and  ab- 
solute veto  power  vested  in  any  political 
adventurer,  foisted  upon  the  people  as 
Governor  by  the  Federal  government;  in 
spite  of  the  prejudice,  bigotry  and  cease- 
less misrepresentation  of  clerical  schem- 
ers, or  so-called  Christian  ministers,  and 
in  spite  of  the  social  corruption  and  open 
profligacy  introduced  as  reforming  agen- 
cies of  a  Christian  civilization — in  spite 
of  all  these  antagonizing  influences,  they 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  an  example 
of  social  purity,  personal  integrity,  com- 
mercial enterprise,  financial  stability,  offi- 
cial incorruptibility,  and  religious  liber- 
ality that  would  do  honor  to  any  race, 
nation  or  country. 

These  are  the  people  against  whom 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
hounded  on  by  a  political  minority  of  un- 
scrupulous adventurers,  and  lashed  into 
a  spasm  of  unholy  indignation  by  cleri- 
cal hypocrites,  have  fulminated  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  unconstitutional  in 
its  provisions,  retroactive  in  its  charac- 
ter, subversive  of  every  principle  of  Re- 
publican government  and  constitutional 
liberty,  placing  absolute  power  in  the 
hands  of  an  irresponsible  Commission, 
who  are  expected  to  work  the  political 
machine  in  the  interest  of  a  minority  who 
hope  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  wrenched 
from  their  helpless  victims.  Polygamy 
is  the  warcry ;  plunder  is  the  secret  main- 
spring; and  beneath  all,  permeating  the 
whole  question,  is  the  undying  antago- 
nism of  darkness  to  light,  error  to  truth, 
and  superstition  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

By  this  bill  constitutional  liberty  and 
republican  principles  are  placed  on  trial 
before  the  civilized  world.     The  provi- 


sions of  the  act  make  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  opinions  a  crime,  and  imposes 
pains  and  penalties  upon  an  individual 
who  has  been  or  is  in  a  condition  which 
by  this  act  is  rendered  a  criminal  one,  in 
prescnii,  these  pains  and  penalties  to  op- 
erate, eo  histanii,  without  trial  by  jury  or 
conviction  by  any  judicial  tribunal  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law.  The  con- 
struction of  the  crime,  by  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  the  operation  of  the  penalty 
are  synchronous  in  their  character,  pun- 
ishing an  individual  with  political  dis- 
qualification whose  status  is  unchanged, 
except  by  the  passage  of  the  law  making 
his  acts  previous  to  its  becoming  law 
criminal  by  its  passage,  thus  rendering 
the  law  retroactive  in  its  effect,  and  vio- 
lating section  nine  of  the  Constitution, 
which  expressly  prohibits  Congress  from 
passing  any  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post 
facto  law. 

The  Organic  Act  of  the  Territory  con- 
fers upon  every  white  m^le  inhabitant 
the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  within 
the  Territory,  unless  otherwise  debarred 
by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  "Ed- 
munds bill"  places  it  in  the  power  of  five 
commissioners,  who  have  no  vested  in- 
terests in  the  Territory,  and  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  to  reject  the  vote  of 
an  individual  suspected  of  bigamy,  or 
polygamy,  without  trial  or  hearing,  with- 
out indictment  and  without  conviction. 
There  are  some  rights  possessed  by 
American  citizens  which  have  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution;  there  are 
others  which  existed  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted,  which  are  guaranteed 
to  the  people  by  that  instrument,  and 
preserved  in  it,  and  which,  being  inher- 
ent in  American  civilization  and  law  be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  organization  of  Congress,  are  as  in- 
violable as  the  Constitution  itself.  One 
of  these  inherent  rights  is  the  right  of 
every  individual  accused  of  crime  to  a 
trial  by  judicial  process,  and  a  due  ob- 
servance of  the  forms  of  law,  before  any 
punishment  can  be  inflicted.  This  bill 
sweeps  away  every  such  right,  and  abro- 
gates every  constitutional  guarantee  of 
individual  liberty.     By  the  old  English 
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law  every  accused  person  is  considered 
innocent  until  convicted ;  by  this  act 
every  innocent  person  may  be  adjudged 
guilty  until  he  proves  his  innocence.  If 
this  is  not  unconstitutional,  arbitrary  and 
subversive  of  every  principle  of  law,  jus- 
tice or  equity,  and  opposed  to  the  spirit 
of  Republicanism,  I  fail  to  find  anything 
in  history  that  is. 

"Those  whom  the  gods  would  destroy, 
they  first  make  mad."  Plotting  politi- 
cians have  whipped  a  subservient  Con- 
gress into  enacting  this  bill  under  a  gag 
law  and  the  uplifted  party  lash,  but  the 
end  is  not  yet.  "The  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong." 
Already  those  who  were  most  anxious  for 
it  are  either  quarreling  over  its  meaning 
or  cursing  its  immediate  effect.  Even  in 
the  hands  of  its  friends  it  will  be  a  scor- 
pion that  will  sting  deepest  the  hand  that 
holds  it.  And  for  those  against  whom  it 
is  formulated  we  can  only  say,  not  always 
shall 

Truth  be  ever  on  the  scaffold , 

Wrong  forever  on  the  throne; 
For  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 

And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 

Keeping  watch  upon  His  own. 

Ellen  B.  Ferguson. 


The  people  of  Utah  are  sailing  amid 
troubled  waters.  What  was  once  the 
calm,  wide  stretching  ocean  of  prosperity, 
has  of  late  been  lashed  to  fury;  while 
overhead  and  far  beyond  are  low  circling 
clouds  of  storm.  Many  bright  years  we 
have  dwelt  here  in  sweet  content,  un- 
distressed  by  local  feud,  unscathed  by 
war  or  serious  disaster,  and  always  pay- 
ing loyal  homage  to  that  grand  govern- 
ment beneath  whose  guardianship  Utah 
has  gained  her  mature  growth.  It  has 
been  no  common  event  which  has  now 
disturbed  the  serenity  of  a  peaceful 
people.  We  have  taken  but  little  part  in 
the  sordid  struggles  of  the  world,  and  the 
noise  of  conflict  and  bloodshed  has  come 
to  us  only  as  a  woeful  echo  from  far  off 
lands.     Now,  however,  we  are  called  to 


witness  the  cruel  invasion  of  our  own 
rights,  and  by  that  very  legislative  body 
to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look  for 
defence. 

The  recent  enactment  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  known  as  the 
Edmunds  Bill,  contains  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  against  the  people  of  Utah. 
As  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  its 
approval  to  allow  a  fair  consideration  of 
its  provisions — its  present  effects  and 
prospective  results ;  it  is  quite  reasonable 
that  people  who  will  be  touched  by  this 
proscriptive  measure  should  now  turn 
upon  it  the  full  light  of  that  higher  law 
by  which  Congressional  enactments  must 
be  viewed.  Living  in  the  glory  of  this 
Republic,  being  partakers  of  its  bounte- 
ous freedom,  and  always  looking  upward 
to  the  beneficent  charter,  bequeathed  by 
the  inspired  fathers  of  the  nation,  it  is 
but  natural  that  we  should  refer  reveren- 
tially to  the  Constitution  in  time  of  trial- 
The  fundamental  law  of  our  free  govern, 
ment  is  the  crucible  in  which  every 
statute  must  be  tested.  Failing  to  with- 
stand the  heat  of  reason,  the  enactment 
is  dross.  Such  it  is  maintained  is  the 
Edmunds  Bill — unconstitutional  because 
it  is  directed  against  three  great  bulwarks 
which  are  thrown  around  the  person  and 
property  of  every  American  citizen. 

These  three  provisions  in  the  Constitu- 
tion are: 

First. — That  a  man  cannot  be  pun- 
ished until  judicially  tried. 

Second. — That  he  cannot  be  punished 
for  an  act  innocent  when  committed.    . 

Third. — That  when  tried  he  cannot  be 
made  to  bear  witness  against  himself. 

The  founders  of  our  Government,  real- 
izing the  terror  of  popular  clamor  and 
the  unreasonableness  of  an  excited  com- 
monwealth, wisely  restricted  legislative 
exercise  to  certain  well  defined  limits, 
and  declared  all  encroaching  enactments 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  void.  To 
make  the  safeguard  real  and  effectual, 
they  placed  above  all  petty  strife  and  all 
partizan  law-making,  a  high  tribunal 
with  power  to  pass  a  final  approval  or 
condemnation  of  any  statute.  Therefore 
unto  this  court  of  last  appeal  every  citi- 
zen must  look  for  the    interpretation  of 
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the  law;  and  by  its  decision  even  Con- 
gress itself  must  abide. 

It  is  provided  in  Section  9,  Article  I, 
of  the  Constitution,  that,  "No  bill  of  at- 
tainder or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be 
passed."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  Cummings 
vs.  the  State  of  Missouri  (4th  Wallace, 
page  323),  defines  a  bill  of  attainder  as 
follows: 

"A  bill  of  attainder  is  a  legislative  act 
which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  judi- 
cial trial. 

"If  the  punishment  be  less  than  death, 
the  act  is  termed  a  bill  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties. Within  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
stitution, bills  of  attainder  include  bills 
of  pains  and  penalties.  In  these  cases, 
the  legislative  body,  in  addition  to  its  le- 
gitimate functions,  exercises  the  powers 
and  office  of  judge;  it  assumes,  in  the 
language  of  the  text  books,  judicial 
magistracy;  it  pronounces  upon  the  guilt 
of  the  party,  without  any  of  the  forms 
or  safeguards  of  trial;  it  determines  the 
sufficiency  of  the  proofs  produced,  whe- 
ther conformable  to  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence or  otherwise,  and  it  fixes  the  de- 
gree of  punishment  in  accordance  with 
its  own  notions  of  the  enormity  of  the 
offense." 

A  legislative  act  which  usurps  judicial 
powers  is  declared  by  the  foregoing  de- 
cision to  be  most  obnoxious  to  American 
ideas;  for  such  usurpation  is  always  in- 
dicative of  unjust  enactments.  So  much 
did  the  framers  of  the  fundamental  law 
of  this  country  fear,  in  future  times,  the 
subversion  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
that  they  hedged  the  way  around  by 
many  safeguards,  and  made  any  effort  at 
proscription  or  persecution  the  unmistak- 
able characteristic  of  unconstitutional 
legislation.  This  power  so  strongly  de- 
clared against  is  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Congress  through  the  medium 
of  the  Edmunds  Bill.  Section  8  of  that 
measure  reads  as  follows: 

"That  no  polygamist,  bigamist  or  any 
person  cohabiting  with  more  than  one 
woman,  and  no  woman  cohabiting  with 
any  of  the  persons  described  as  afore- 
said in  this  section,  in  any  Territory  or 
other     place     over    which    the    United 


States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in 
any  such  Territory  or  other  place,  or  be 
eligible  for  election  or  appointment  to,  or 
be  entitled  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
public  trust,  honor  or  emolument  in,  un- 
der, or  for  any  such  Territory  or  place 
or  under  the  United  States." 

Thus  in  the  enactment  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  expressly  provided  that 
certain  classes  of  persons  shall  be  dis- 
franchised and  disqualified  from  holding 
office,  without  first  having  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  some  public  offense.  As 
no  provision  is  made  in  this  statute  for 
their  arraignment  and  conviction  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  as 
such  disfranchisement  and  disqualifica- 
tion are  most  clearly  "punishment,"  the 
Bill  is  one  of  attainder.  Further:  the 
direct  intention  of  the  movers  of  the 
Act  was  that  no  such  trial  should  be  had. 
When  it  was  suggested  by  honest  oppo- 
nents of  the  unconstitutional  provisions 
of  the  Bill  that  only  upon  conviction 
should  men  be  disfranchised  or  deposed, 
all  amendments  which  were  offered  to 
that  effect  were  promptly  rejected  by  the 
majority. 

But  that  no  doubt  may  remain  re- 
garding this  matter  of  punishment,  let  us 
refer  once  more  to  the  case  above  cited 
(pages  321  and  322),  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  enunciates  the  following 
doctrine: 

"The  theory  upon  which  our  political 
institutions  rest  is  that  all  men  have  in- 
alienable rights — that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness; 
and  that  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  all 
avocations,  all  honors,  all  positions  are 
alike  open  to  every  one,  and  that  in  the 
protection  of  these  rights  all  are  equal 
before  the  law.  Any  deprivation  or  sus- 
pension of  any  of  these  rights  for  past 
conduct  is  punishment,  and  can  be  in  no 
otherwise  defined." 

What  could  be  plainer  on  the  point  at 
issue  than  the  language  above  quoted? 
By  this  Bill  it  is  attempted  without  trial 
or  conviction  to  disfranchise  and  disqual- 
ify from  holding  office  all  persons  who 
were  at  the  time  the  Bill  became  a  law 
polygamists  or  bigamists.  In  this  respect 
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it  is  not  only  a  bill  of  attainder  but  an 
ex  post  facto  law,  because  it  imposes  the 
additional  punishment  of  disfranchise- 
ment and  disqualification  from  holding 
office  to  that  prescribed  when  the  offense 
was  committed.  The  statute  may  not  be 
retroactive  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  person 
cohabiting  with  more  than  one  woman; 
because  cohabitation  is  what  is  known  to 
the  law  as  a  continuous  offense,  and  by 
ceasing  the  illegal  practice,  this  class  of 
persons  may  to  a  great  extent  avoid  the 
proscriptions.  But  the  polygamist  or 
bigamist  has  no  such  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. Marriage  is  a  status,  a  relation- 
ship, not  to  be  changed  at  will  by  either 
one  of  the  parties  thereto.  The  fact  that 
the  law  declares  against  polygamy  and 
bigamy  is  of  no  assistance  to  an  offender 
in  seeking  to  get  clear  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  act.  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, the  law  will,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining4his  guilt  and  the  extent  of 
his  punishment,  recognize  each  matrimo- 
nial contract  as  a  marriage,  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  he  cannot  evade. 
Therefore,  a  man  who  committed  the  of- 
fense of  polygamy  immediately  preced- 
ing the  approval  of  the  Edmunds  Bill,  if 
his  wives  are  yet  living,  is  still  a  polyga- 
mist. No  renunciation  by  himself  can 
now  release  him  from  the  proscriptions; 
and  no  cohabitation  with  his  wives  need 
now  be  taken  as  a  renewal  of  the  mis- 
deed of  polygamy.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  a  man  who  married  plural  wives 
at  any  time  before  there  existed  any  Ter- 
ritorial or  National  statute  against  such 
a  union.  Thus  a  man  who  became  a  po- 
lygamist previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
anti-polygamy  Act  in  1862 — when  he  was 
not  violating  any  law,  is  yet  a  polyga- 
mist; and,  in  common  with  every  subse- 
quent offender,  is  proscribed  and  by  this 
unjust  measure  is  sought  to  be  punished. 
The  assertion  that  such  law  is  ex  post 
facto  is  substantiated  by  the  eminent  au- 
thority heretofore  quoted  (4th  Wallace, 
pages  325  and  326),  where  the  following 
definition  is  given: 

"By  an  ex  post  facto  law  is  meant  one 
which  imposes  a  punishment  for  an  act 
which  was  not  punishable  at  the  time  it 
was   committed ;  or   imposes    additional 


punishment  to  that  then  prescribed;  or 
changes  the  rules  of  evidence  by  which 
less  or  different  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
convict  than  was  then  required. 

"In  Fletcher  vs.  Peck,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall  defined  an  ex  post  facto 
law  to  be  one  'which  renders  an  act  pun- 
ishable in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  not 
punishable  when  it  was  committed.'  " 

In  two  respects,  therefore,  the  Bill  is 
retroactive.  First. — "It  imposes  a  pun- 
ishment for  an  act  which  was  not  punish- 
able at  the  time  it  was  committed" — as  it 
disfranchises  and  disqualifies  from  hold- 
ing office  men  who  wedded  plural  wives 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  first  sta- 
tute in  this  country  against  such  unions, 
and  who  have  not  since  transgressed  the 
law.  Second.— "It  imposes  additional 
punishment  to  that  then  prescribed" — in 
cases  of  violations  of  the  law  of  1862,  as 
until  the  enactment  of  the  Edmunds  Bill, 
the  only  penalties  declared  were  fine  and 
imprisonment,  while  by  the  new  law  the 
additional  punishment  of  disfianchise- 
ment  and  disqualification  from  holding 
office  is  sought  to  be  imposed  upon  past 
offenders. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  provis- 
ion in  the  bill  for  determining  judicial- 
ly that  a  person  belongs  to  either  of  the 
classes  proscribed,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Commissioners,  who  are  to  be  appointed 
to  practically  govern  Utah,  will  either 
arbitrarily  disfranchise  persons  sus- 
pected, or  prescribe  a  test  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  voter,  which  will  be  in  ef- 
fect requiring  him  to  bear  witness  against 
himself,  as  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath 
would  afford  the  desired  evidence  of  his 
disability. 

Such  a  Bill — permitting  invasion  of  pri- 
vate privileges, placing  extraordnary  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  many,  and  depriving  individ- 
uals and  even  whole  classes  of  their  civil 
rights — has  been  already  proclaimed  un- 
constitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  that  tribunal  which 
holds  the  power  of  annulling  any  wrong- 
ful act  of  the  National  Legislature. 

The  men  who  framed  and  passed 
this  Bill  went  too  far.  With  unholy 
zeal     they     strove     to     take    away    the 
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liberties  of  a  people,  and  in  doing  so 
they  exceeded  their  powers  and  over- 
reached themselves.  In  attempting  to 
make  an  ex  post  facto  law,  they  instilled 
into  the  wicked  act  the  antidotal  poison 
of  unconstitutionality,  and  the  measure 
is  thus  committed  to  death  by  its  own 
noxiousness.  The  Act  bears  the  impress 
of  being  one  of  those  ill-considered  and 
unjust  enactments,  which  have  more 
than  once  been  given  by  law-making 
powers  in  answer  to  the  demands  of 
popular  prejudice.  Millions  of  people 
clamored  for  it — people  who  have  within 
their  bestowal  the  gifts  of  office,  of  fame, 
of  money.  Only  forty-two  men  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  dared  to  vote 
against  it.  The  class  which  it  is  designed 
to  injure  consists  of  a  handful  of  men, 
women  and  children — a  humble  few, 
without  a  voice  in  National  affairs,  with- 
out earthly  influence  and  without  wealth. 
Many  times  and  in  many  forms  they 
have  met  persecution;  and  this  unright- 
eous enactment  is  the  last  device  of  their 
jealous  and  unreasoning  enemies.  Years 
ago  this  people  were  driven  and 
scourged,  despoiled  and  ostracised;  but 
as  neither  want,  nor  tribulation,  nor  fire, 
nor  sword  could  wrest  from  them  their 
sacred  belief,  the  attempt  is  now  made  to 
rob  them  of  political  and  religious  rights 
by  statutory  enactments.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous precedent.  Let  but  one  barrier  of 
the  Constitution  be  broken  down,  and 
through  the  steadily  enlarging  gap  will 
rush  flood  upon  flood  of  iniquitous  laws. 
The  devastation  which  may  thus  be 
wrought,  let  history  indicate:  other  re- 
publics have  risen  to  the  zenith  of  glory; 
they  have  allowed  the  brazen  voice  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry  to  hush  the  cry 
of  unpopular  innocence:  other  repub- 
lics have  seen  their  fundamental  laws 
disregarded  in  answer  to  blind  hatred; 
and  from  the  first  perversion  of  its  con- 
stitution, each  one  of  these  past  demo- 
cracies has  dated  its  decline  and  fall. 

The  great  statesman  and  law-giver, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  has  described  this 
kind  of  legislation  and  its  effects  in  such 
a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  that  his  ut- 
terance might  well  be  regarded  as  a 
statement  of  the  case  now  under  consid- 


eration— written  in  the  light  of  present 
experience,  instead  of  being  the  produc- 
tion of  a  century  ago. 

The  General  says: 

"Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  a 
free  people  in  times  of  heat  and  violence 
to  gratify  momentary  passions  by  letting 
into  the  Government  principles  and  pre- 
cedents which  afterwards  prove  fatal  to 
themselves.  Of  this  kind  is  the  doctrine 
of  disfranchisement,  disqualification  and 
punishments  by  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
The  dangerous  consequences  of  this 
power  are  manifest.  If  the  Legislature 
can  disfranchise  any  number  of  citizens 
at  pleasure,  of  general  descriptions,  it 
may  soon  confine  all  the  voters  to  a  small 
number  of  partizans,  and  establish  an 
aristocracy  or  oligarchy.  If  it  may  ban- 
ish at  discretion  all  those  whom  particu- 
lar circumstances  may  render  obnoxious, 
luithout  hearing  or  trial,  no  man  can  be 
safe,  nor  know  when  he  may  be  the  in- 
nocent victim  of  a  prevailing  faction. 
The  name  of  liberty  applied  to  such  a 
Government  would  be  a  mockery  of  com- 
mon sense.  *  *  *  The  people 
are  sure  to  be  losers  in  the  event,  when- 
ever they  suffer  a  departure  from  the  rules 
of  general  and  equal  justice,  or  from 
the  true  principles  of  universal  liberty." 

The  words  of  the  Constitution,  the 
language  of  the  great  statesman,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal 
of  the  Republic  may  well  be  deemed 
prophetic.  They  sound  now  the  warn- 
ing note  against  oppression,  as  if  the 
immortal  patriots  of  other  generations 
had  been  inspired  to  see  in  vivid  light 
the  future  of  their  children.  Unani- 
mously they  proclaim  such  tyrannical, 
proscriptive  enactments  as  the  Edmunds 
Bill  unrighteous  and  void.  If  their 
united  voice  be  not  heeded,  if  the  eter- 
nal truths  of  free  government,  which 
they  promulgated  be  to-day  declared 
obsolete,  then  is  there  no  human  justice. 
But,  beyond  and  above  all  such  un- 
worthy doubt  is  the  faith  which  animates 
every  loyal  citizen  in  the  destiny  of  his 
Country.  While  the  glory  of  the  Nation 
is  yet  filling  the  future  with  triumphal 
light,  we  need  not  fear  proscription.  It 
is  engraved  upon  every  stone  of  Liberty's 
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Temple  that  the  majestic  structure  can 
not  survive  a  breach  in  its  foundation. 
When  in  envious  anger  false  priests 
within  the  edifice  shall  be  permitted  to 
tear  away  the  underlying  principles  of 
the  Constitution  that  they  may  thrust  out 
true  and  modest  worshipers,  then  and 
not  till  then  will  the  time  have  come  for 
the  common  ruin  of  the  Republic. 

Franklin  S.  Richards. 


There  is  a  good  story  which  illustrates 
the  advantage  of  being  skilled  in  reading 
faces.     An  Englishman  who  could  speak 


no  language  but  his  own,  boasted  that  he 
had  traveled  through  Europe  without  a 
courier,-  and  had  not  been  cheated  one 
farthing.  He  was  a  good  physiognomist 
and  filled  his  pocket  with  the  small  coins 
of  the  country  in  which  he  was  traveling. 
Whenever  called  to  make  a  payment  to  a 
man,  he  would  begin  by  slowly  dropping 
into  the  man's  hand  several  of  these 
coins,  looking  him  keenly  in  the  face. 
The  moment  he  saw  by  a  gleam  of  the 
eye  or  twitching  of  the  mouth,  that  he 
had  dropped  the  amount  of  the  bill,  he 
stopped. 
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After  the  people  became  classified 
into  castes  and  occupations,  they  intro- 
duced, according  to  the  Asiatic  model, 
a  monarchial  government,  the  machinery 
of  which  was  very  simple  and  rude,  con- 
ferring all  power  upon  a  single  individual. 
"If  the  world  had  no  king,"  says  the 
law  of  Menu,  "it  would  quake  on  all 
sides  through  fear;  the  rulers  of  this 
universe,  therefore,  created  a  king,  for 
the  maintenance  of  this  system."  The 
following,  also  from  the  laws  of  Menu, 
clearly  indicates  the  exalted  dignity  and 
attributes  of  a  Hindoo  monarch:  "A 
king  is  formed  of  particles  from  the 
chief  gaurdian  deities,  and  consequently 
surpasses  all  mortals  in  glory.  Like  the 
sun,  he  burns  eyes  and  hearts,  nor  can 
any  human  creature  on  earth  ever  gaze 
on  him.  He  is  fire  and  air,  he  is  the  god 
of  criminal  justice,  he  is  the  genius  of 
wealth,  he  is  the  regent  of  waters,  he  is 
the  lord  of  the  firmament.  A  king,  even 
though  a  child,  must  not  be  treated  lightly, 
from  an  idea  that  he  is  a  mere  child ;  no, 
he  is  a  powerful  divinity,  who  appears  in 
human  shape;  in  his  anger,  death.  He 
who  shows  hatred  of  the  king,  through 
delusion  of  mind,  will  certainly  perish, 
for  speedily  will  the  king  apply  his 
heart  to  that  man's  destruction." 

The  Indian  empire  being  too  extensive 
for  the  personal  inspection  of  the  king, 
he,  instead  of  having  a  cabinet  of  minis- 


ment  in  his  vast  dominions,  such  as  is 
adopted  by  the  governments  of  Europe, 
divided  his  own  power  and  authority  in- 
to as  many  parts  as  his  empire  contained 
provinces.  In  every  province  a  viceger- 
ent was  appointed  by  the  king,  who  was 
empowered  to  subdivide  his  authority 
among  subordinates,  who  held  the  same 
absolute  powers  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, as  the  king  held  over  the  whole. 
The  highest  authority  beneath  the  mon- 
arch was  the  ruler  of  a  thousand  towns, 
which  was  nicely  graded  to  the  ruler  of 
one  town;  each  town  having  the  area  of 
one  of  our  townships,  but  densely  popu- 
lated. Each  governor  or  lord  was 
amenable  to  the  one  over  him,  until 
the  chain  of  authority  reached  the  king. 
All  the  subordinates  had  concurrent 
powers  with  the  soveriegn,  in  their  res- 
pective districts,  to  levy  and  collect  taxes 
and  raise  troops,  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  taxes  collected; 
the  surplus  was  conveyed  to  the  royal 
treasury  by  passing  through  the  hands 
of  the  lord  of  one  town,  with  all  the  in- 
termediates to  the  lord  of  a  thousand 
towns,  and  so  on  until  it  reached  there. 
In  order  to  check  abuses,  a  financial 
minister  was  appointed  by  the  king, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  honesty, 
and  closely  watched  the  official  acts  of 
all  who  had  anv  hand  in  manipulating 
the   revenues   of  the  empire.     We   may 


ters  to   administer  the  affairs  of  govern-     judge  of  the  honesty  of  the  various  vice 
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gerents,  from  the  following  text  from 
the  sacred  books:  "Since  the  servants  of 
the  king,  whom  he  has  appointed  guar- 
dians of  districts,  are  generally  knaves, 
who  seize  what  belongs  to  other  men, 
from  such  knaves  let  him  defend  his 
people;  of  such  evil  minded  servants,  as 
wring  wealth  from  subjects  attending 
them  on  business,  let  the  king  confiscate 
all  their  possessions,  and  banish  them 
from  the  realm." 

The  king  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  having  to  assist  him  a 
council  of  seven  or  eight  ministers,  of 
noble  lineage,  whose  ancestors  were 
councilors  to  kings.  They  must  be 
learned  in  the  Vedas ;  personally  brave 
and  dexterous  in  the  use  of  weapons. 
The  king  consults  with  his  ministers  in 
the  affairs  of  government,  in  this  wise: 
He  first  obtains  the  private  views  of 
each  minister  on  any  important  measure, 
after  which  he  consults  them  in  common ; 
each  is  swayed  by  his  private  opinion 
and  is  very  apt  to  resist  the  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  others,  and  the 
king  himself  is  to  decide  which  is  the 
best.  Laws  of  Menu,  chap,  (vii),  ver.  58: 
"To  one  learned  Brahman,  distinguished 
among  the  rest,  let  the  king  impart  his 
momentous  counsel."  His  position  re- 
quires that  he  must  provide  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  and  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  military  force,  being  supported  by 
a  military  deputy.  In  times  of  peace, 
the  troops  were  quartered  under  the 
command  of  the  governors  of  districts, 
as  they  were  under  the  feudal  system  of 
Europe.  When  a  general  war  was  likely 
to  ensue,  the  king  gave  orders  to  the 
many  vicegerents,  and  they  to  their  sub- 
ordinates, to  get  their  troops  in  readiness 
and  repair  to  the  standard.  Notwith- 
standing the  onerous  duties  of  the  king, 
a  leader  in  the  war  campaigns,  and  a 
judge  in  peace,  the  Shaster  describes 
the  king  as  the  guardian  of  all  his  sub- 
jects, a  divinity  in  human  form,  to  inflict 
punishment  according  to  the  law.  In 
times  of  peace,  the  king  held  his  court  at 
the  seat  of  government,  which  was  either 
presided  over  by   himself  or   a  deputy. 

Besides  the  king's  court,  there  were 
three   others   as  well  as   fifteen  inferior 


courts,  having  well  defined  jurisdictions, 
a  few  of  which  were  not  unlike  the 
English  common  law  courts.  When  a 
cause  cannot  be  examined  in  person  by 
the  king,  he  will  call  a  learned  Brahman, 
or  a  Kshatriya,  but  in  no  case  can  a 
Sudra  be  employed  to  try  a  cause.  The 
solemnities  of  the  jurisdiction,  according 
to  Menu,were  conducted  as  follows:  "Let 
the  King  or  his  judge,  having  seated 
himself  on  the  bench,  his  body  properly 
clothed,  and  his  mind  attentively  fixed, 
begin  with  doing  reverence  to  the  deities 
who  govern  the  world,  and  then  let  him 
enter  on  the  trial  of  causes."  The  man- 
ner in  which  a  case  was  brought  before 
the  court  was  simple  and  effective.  The 
process  by  which  the  plaintiff  could 
get  the  ears  of  the  judge  might  be  either 
oral  or  written,  and  the  defendant's 
answer  must  be  in  the  same  form;  if 
the  application  be  in  writing,  so  must  the 
answer.  The  parties  could  appear  and 
plead,  or  have  attorneys  to  appear  in- 
stead. All  have  access  to  the  Durbar, 
or  seat  of  justice,  which  is  invariably 
located  in  a  convenient  area,  to  convene 
the  people,  similar  to  those  of  the  days 
of  Job,  Moses  and  Daniel;  also  among 
the  Greeks,  when  the  judge  sat  in  the 
gate  of  the  city.  The  plaintiff  approach- 
es the  judge  by  making  a  few  prostrate 
bows,  or  salaams,  at  the  same  time  call- 
ing for  justice,  and  making  an  offering 
of  a  piece  of  money.  He  is  ordered  to 
be  silent,  and  state  his  case  to  the  judge, 
which  he  does,  in  a  simple  and  humble 
manner.  The  defendant  states  his  case, 
after  which,  in  many  instances,  the 
court  holds  his  decision  under  advise- 
ment, while  the  contestants  and  friends  are 
visiting  the  judge  in  private,  each  bestow- 
ing presents,  in  order  to  bribe,  and  using 
their  respective  influences  to  effect  the 
decision  ;  which  generally  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  in  proportion  to  the  means 
that  have  been  used.  When  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  great  latitude  the 
judges  of  ancient  India  had,  and  the  op- 
portunities to  receive  bribes  and  work 
injustice,  her  history  can  boast  of  judges 
who  were  upright  and  above  reproach, 
whose  hands  were  clean,  and  hearts  pure. 
The     characters   of   such     are    revered 
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among  the  Hindoos;  their  judgment  and 
decisions  are  handed  down  to  posterity 
and  their  virtues  supply  the  place  of 
proverbs,  in  common  conversation  among 
the  people  of  Hindostan. 

The  Hindoo  government  is  composed 
of  three  branches:  the  legislative, 
judicial  and  administrative;  all  these 
powers,  however,  are  virtually  under  the 
control  and  influence  of  the  Brahmans. 
The  Hindoo  believes  that  in  the  begin- 
ing  Brahma  gave  a  complete  and  perfect 
code  of  laws  to  govern  the  people,  in 
their  public  as  well  as  in  their  private 
affairs,  hence  the  only  acknowledged  law 
is  that  contained  in  the  sacred  books, 
the  true  interpretation  of  which  is  given 
by  the  Brahmans;  therefore  the  legisla- 
tive arm  of  government  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  priesthood.  The  king, 
nevertheless,  being  the  supreme  judge, 
is  commended  to  employ  Brahmans  as 
counselors  and  assistants  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  The  king  only  pos- 
sesses the  shadow  of  judicial  power,  and 
is  the  figure  head  by  whom  the  decisions 


of  the  Brahmans  are  made  effective. 
They  were  at  the  head  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  functions,  and  were  also 
masters  of  the  executive  powers,  as 
the  king,  on  all  occasions,  was  obliged  to 
employ  Brahmans  for  his  ministers  and 
counselors,  and  be  controlled  by  their 
suggestions.  The  law  says:  "Let  the 
King,  having  risen  early,  respectfully 
attend  to  Brahmans  learned  in  the  Vedas, 
and  by  their  decisions  let  him  abide." 
Thus,  from  their  ancient  laws,  the  king 
was  a  tool  performing  the  arduous  part 
of  government,  while  the  priests  pos- 
sessed the  power. 

The  soveriegn,  notwithstanding  he  had 
ceded  much  of  his  right  and  authority  to 
the  priests,  held  his  position  as  head  of 
the  army  and  master  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. These  two  engines  alone  were 
sufficient  to  surround  the  monarch  with 
an  outward  attraction  to  make  him  an 
object  to  receive  homage  from  the  priest, 
and  that  portion  of  the  people  who  were 
fishing  for  gifts  and  favors. 

Win.  Fotheringham. 
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VI. 

A  few  days  after  Captain  Van  Vliet 
started  on  his  return  to  the  army,  Gov- 
ernor Young  issued  the  following: 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Citizens  of  Utah : 

We  are  invaded  by  a  hostile  force  who 
are  evidently  assailing  us  to  accomplish 
our  overthrow  and  destruction. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have 
trusted  officials  of  the  Government,  from 
Constables  and  Justices,  to  Judges,  Gov- 
ernors and  Presidents,  only  to  be 
scorned,  held  in  derision,  insulted  and 
betrayed.  Our  houses  have  been  plun- 
dered and  then  burned,  our  fields  laid 
waste,  our  principle  men  butchered 
while  under  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
government  for  their  safety,  and  our 
families  driven  from  their  homes  to  find 
that  shelter  in  the  barren  wilderness  and 


that  protection  among  hostile  savages, 
which  were  denied  them  in  the  boasted 
abodes  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 

The  Constitution  of  our  common  coun- 
try guarantees  unto  us  all  that  we  do 
now  or  have  ever  claimed. 

If  the  Constitutional  rights  which  per- 
tain unto  us  as  American  citizens  were 
extended  to  Utah,  according  to  the  spirit 
and  meaning  thereof,  and  fairly  and  im- 
partially administered,  it  is  all  that  we 
could  ask,  all  that  we  have  ever  asked. 

Our  opponents  have  availed  them- 
selves of  prejudice  existing  against  us 
because  of  our  religious  faith,  to  send 
out  a  formidable  host  to  accomplish  our 
destruction.  We  have  had  no  privilege, 
no  opportunity  of  defending  ourselves 
from  the  false,  foul  and  unjust  aspersions 
against  us  before  the  nation.  The  gov- 
ernment-has not  condescended  to  cause 
an  investigating  committee  or  other  per- 
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sons  to  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  ascer- 
tain the  truth,  as  is  customary  in  such 
cases. 

We  know  those  aspersions  to  be  false, 
but  that  avails  us  nothing.  We  are  con- 
demned unheard  and  forced  to  an  issue 
with  an  armed,  mercenary  mob,  which 
has  been  sent  against  us  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  anonymous  letter  writers  ashamed 
to  father  the  base,  slanderous  falsehoods 
which  they  have  given  to  the  public;  of 
corrupt  officials  who  have  brought  false 
accusation  against  us  to  screen  them- 
selves in  their  own  infamy;  and  of  hire- 
ling priests  and  howling  editors  who 
prostitute  the  truth  for  filthy  lucre's  sake. 

The  issue  which  has  been  thus  forced 
upon  us  compels  us  to  resort  to  the  great 
first  law  of  self  preservation  and  stand 
in  our  own  defense,  a  right  guaranteed 
unto  us  by  the  genius  of  the  institutions 
of  our  country,  and  upon  which  the  gov- 
ernment is  based. 

Our  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  families, 
requires  us  not  to  tamely  submit  to  be 
driven  and  slain,  without  an  attempt  to 
preserve  ourselves.  Our  duty  to  our  coun- 
try,' our  holy  religion,  our  God,  to  free- 
dom and  liberty,  requires  that  we  should 
not  quietly  stand  still  and  see  those 
fetters  forging  around,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  enslave  and  bring  us  in  subjec- 
tion to  an  unlawful  military  despotism 
such  as  can  only  emanate  (in  a  country 
of  constitutional  law)  from  usurpation, 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

Therefore  I,  Brigham  Young,  Gov- 
ernor and  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Territory  of  Utah,  in  the 
name  of  the  People  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 

ist — Forbid  all  armed  forces,  of  every 
description,  from  coming  into  this  Terri- 
tory under  any  pretense  whatever. 

2d — That  all  the  forces  in  said  Terri- 
tory hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march,  at  a  moments  notice,  to  repel 
any  and  all  such  invasion. 

3d — Martial  law  is  hereby  declared  to 
exist  in  this  Territory,  from  and  after  the 
publication  of  this  Proclamation;  and  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  pass  or  repass 
into,  or  through,  or  from  this  Territory, 
without  a  permit  from  the  proper  officer. 


Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Territory  of  Utah, 
this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  A.  D. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-second. 
[l.  s.]  Brigham   Young. 

In  preparing  this  celebrated  document 
the  Governor  was  asked  if  he  realized 
that  the  act  would  be  construed  by  his 
enemies  as  treasonable.  He  replied 
that  he  supposed  so,  but  signified  that 
the  liberties  of  a  loyal  people  were 
worth  more  than  fair  fame  in  the  eyes  of 
an  administration,  so  blind  and  weak  as 
to  be  goaded  on  to  such  acts  of  folly 
and  wickedness,  by  the  ignorant  clamor- 
ing of  an  excited  populace.  He  plainly 
indicated  that  defensive  action  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
homes  and  liberties  of  our  people,  but 
to  prevent  the  approaching  forces  from 
committing  deeds  of  horrible  injustice 
and  cruelty.  He  expected  that  a  fair 
investigation  and  settlement  of  difficul- 
ties would  follow  the  campaign,  knowing 
that  it  should  have  preceded  it,  and  pro- 
posed that  while  the  excitement  of  re- 
lentless intolerance  animated  the  power 
raised  against  us  to  hold  its  hand  until 
its  head  got  cool.  This  was  the  object 
and  proved  to  be  the  effect  of  Governor 
Young's  proclamation  of  martial  law. 

The  Nauvoo  Legion  (the  territorial 
militia),  consisted  at  this  time  of  all  able 
bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty-five,  and  was  organized  into 
military  districts.  The  general  officers 
of  the  Legion  detailed  for  the  campaign 
were;  Daniel  H.  Wells,  Lieut.  General, 
commanding;  Generals  Geo.  D.  Grant, 
Wm.  H.  Kimball,  James  Ferguson,  H. 
B.  Clawson;  Colonels  R.  T.  Burton, 
N.  V.  Jones,  Jas.  Cummings,  C.  A. 
West,  Thos.  Callister,  John  Sharp,  W. 
B.  Pace,  Lot  Smith,  Warren  Snow,  Jos. 
A.  Young,  A.  P.  Rockwood;  J.  L. 
Dunyon,  Surgeon;  Majors,  H.  W.  Law- 
rence, J.  M.  Barlow,  Israel  Ivins,  R.  J. 
Golding,  J.  R.  Winder,  J.  D.  T.  McAllis- 
ter. Besides  these  officers,  scouts  and 
rangers  were  detailed  to  perform  special 
duties.     Among  these  were  O.  P.  Rock- 
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well,  Ephraim  Hanks  and  many  others. 
The  nature  of  the  campaign  was  such 
that  individuals  were  selected  for  certain 
service  without  regard  to  their  official 
station;  thus  officers  of  the  highest  rank 
were  found  performing  the  duties  of 
company  captains,  or  sharing  the  labors 
of  men  of  the  line.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  military  organization, 
was    the     uniform     cordiality     between 


officers  and  men.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  dress  parade  demeanor  on 
the  part  of  petty  officers  was  promptly 
frowned  down  by  their  superiors,  and 
very  soon  after  entering  upon  active  ser- 
vice, everything  in  the  nature  of  invidious 
distinctions  disappeared.  Discipline  was 
preserved  more  by  the  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  of  the  men  than  by  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  military  law.  Vaux. 
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Wearily  tramping  day  by  day 

Over  the  country  far  and  wide, 
Earnestly  reaping  by  the  way, 

And  two  and  two,  and  side  by  side, 
Are  Mormon  Elders  moving. 
Over  the  turnpikes  rough  and  worn, 

Over  the  lanes  through  wheat  and  corn, 
Treading  the  paths  in  wood  and  field, 

Where  honest  folks  a  shelter  yield, 
They  ev'rywhere  are  roving. 

Oft  on  the  wayside  rocks  or  trees, 

Hungry  and  footsore,  long  they  rest, 
Talking  of  home  and  liberties 

Ne'er  given  to  a  weary  guest, 
However  much  befriended. 
Thousands  of  miles  away  from  home, 

Daily  they  on  their  circuit  roam, 
Facing  the  storms,  or  dust  and  heat, 

Until  their  mission  is  complete, 
Their  tiresome  labors  ended. 

Bible  in  hand,  they  teach  the  truth, 

Like  it  was  taught  in  Palestine, 
Calling  on  all,  in  age  or  youth, 

To  heed  the  Gospel  plan  divine 
Restored  again  from  Heaven. 
Freely  they  give  the  words  of  life, 

Ever  opposed  by  Satan's  strife; 
Ever  withstood  by  Pharisees 

Who  fight  the  truth  by  calumnies 
As  when  it  first  was  given. 

Ever  at  work,  their  lives  at  stake, 

Warning  the  world  of  what  will  he, 
Warning  the  world  to  turn,  forsake, 

And  flee  the  harlot  mystery.. 
The  great  sectarian  babel. 
Threatened  with  clubs  and  coats  of  tar, 

Errors'  accustomed  plan  of  war; 
Hated  by  priests  who  truth  deride, — 

The  welcome  that  the  Elders  bide 
'Mid  foes  that  love  a  fable. 


Wearily  tramping  day  by  day, 

Seeking  the  humble,  rich  and  poor, 
Calling  to  all:  Repent,  obey 

The  ordinance  that  will  insure 
The  Savior's  approbation. 
Over  the  wide  land  everywhere 

Swiftly  the  Gospel  now  they  bear: 
Soon  will  the  land  be  left  untilled, 

The  Gentile  times  be  all  fulfilled, 
And  fallen  every  nation. 

Judgments  and  plagues,  with  war  and  fire, 

Over  the  world  will  swiftly  go, 
Bringing  a  devastation  dire, 

With  millions  crying  in  their  woe 
Who  heeded  not  the  warning. 
Then  will  the  Saints  enjoy  their  rest, 

Gathered  together  in  the  West; 
Living  beneath  the  laws  of  God, 

Secure,  while  His  avenging  rod 
Brings  terror,  woe  and  mourning. 

Yearly  from  Zion  still  they  go, 

Happy  are  they  when  one  believes; 
Happier  still  whene'er  they  know 

They  may  return  with  gathered  sheaves 
As  brands  plucked  from  the  burning. 
Tramping  with  neither  scrip  or  purse, 

Sheltered  by  friends  while  foes  accuse, 
Leaving  it  all  for  God  above 

To  mete  to  all,  in  hate  or  love, 

The  sure  reward  they're  earning. 

O,  when  the  Book  of  Life  is  read, 

There  may  the  reapers  and  their  sheaves, 
Named  with  the  Church  that  Christ  has  wed, 
Be  found  upon  its  sacred  leaves 
Recorded  close  together ! 
Then  will  the  reapers  joyful  be 

Greeting  the  souls  they  helped  to  free. 
Wearily  tramping,  day  by  day, 
Upon  the  lone  or  dusty  way, 
No  more,  no  more,  forever. 

J.  L.    Townsend. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  late  session, 
having  provided  by  resolution  for  hold- 
ing a  Constitutional  Convention,  the 
members  elect  of  the  latter,  assembled 
in  the  City  Hall,  April  10,  1882,  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  Hon.  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  President;  L.  E.  Harrington  and 
Edward  Dalton,  Vice-Presidents ;  Arthur 
Stayner,  Secretary;  Junius  F.  Wells, 
Assistant  Secretary;  B.  Y.  Hampton, 
Sergeant-at-arms  and  W.  W.  Cluff, 
Chaplain.  There  were  three  lady  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention,  namely:  Sarah 
M.  Kimball,  Elizabeth  Howard,  Emme- 
line  B.  Wells. 

The  practical  duty  of  preparing  the 
Constitution  was  assigned  to  various 
committees,  whose  several  reports  when 
made  were  referred  to  a  select  commit- 
tee of  twenty-one,  consisting  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  respective  committees 
and  eight  other  gentlemen  chosen  from 
the  Convention.  This  committee  labored 
assiduously,  revising,  consolidating, 
amending  and  formulating  the  sub-com- 
mittee's reports.  In  its  deliberations 
some  very  fine  arguments  were  made  by 
several  gentlemen  upon  the  living  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  propriety  of 
incorporating  special  allusions,  in  the 
way  of  concessions  to  outside  popular 
opinion,  in  the  Constitution  or  Memorial 
to  Congress. 

In  this  connection  the  questions  of 
polygamy  and  minority  representation 
were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  upon 
vote  it  was  determined  that  nothing  upon 
either  of  those  subjects  should   be   in- 


serted in  the  Constitution.  The  reasons 
being,  briefly,  that  the  former  is  bona 
fide  a  tenet  of  religious  faith,  and  the 
latter,  contrary  to  the  genius  and  princi- 
ple of  popular  government  where  major- 
ities rule. 

The  Constitution  as  finally  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
vention on  Tuesday,  April  25.  It  is  an 
able  document;  among  the  distinctive 
features  are  the  right  of  women  to  vote 
and  hold  legislative,  educational  and 
clerical  offices,  the  exemption  of  the 
mining  industry  from  taxation  for  ten 
years,  and  the  name  "State  of  Utah." 
All  previous  constitutions  and  applica- 
tions for  admission  into  the  Union  have 
been  in  the  name  "State  of  Deseret." 
The  labors  of  the  Convention  have  been 
pursued  harmoniously,  and  whether  the 
instrument  which  they  have  prepared, 
shall  ever  become  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State  of  Utah  or  not,  great  honor 
will  ever  attach  to  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  who  have  spent  their  time  in  pre- 
paring it. 

It  is  a  constitution  under  which  any 
citizen  of  America,  who  is  well  disposed 
towards  the  general  welfare  could  live 
and  prosper.  It  restricts  no  man  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  utmost  liberty  compat- 
ible with  his  fellowmen,  and  it  guaran- 
tees security  to  every  person  in  his  pos- 
sessions and  in  his  inalienable  and  in- 
herent rights. 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  April,  by  a  vote  of 
fifty-nine,  being  all  the  members  present. 
A  committee  to  prepare  a  Memorial  to 
Congress  to  accompany  it,  and  to  super- 
vise the  election  for  its  ratification  was 
appointed,  when  the  Convention  ad- 
journed until  the  sixth  of  June.  The 
election  will  be  held  on  the  twenty-sec- 
ond of  May. 


The  comments  on  the  Edmunds  Bill 
published  in  this  number  cannot  fail  to 
be  read  with  great  interest;  they  express 
in  the  most  perspicuous  manner  the 
views  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  our 
community  upon  this  unjust,  unconstitu- 
tional, cruel  and  cowardly  enactment  of 
the  Forty-seventh  Congress. 


LONGFELLOW. 
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"Dead,  he  is  not? — but  departed,  for  the 
artist  never  dies." 

How  sad  that  all  must  die,  even  the 
greatest  of  geniuses  and  the  best  of  men ! 
We  might  almost  wish  that  some  could 
live  forever,  and  foremost  among  these, 
Henry  Wadsworlh  Longfellow.  But 
"Art  is  long  and'time  is  fleeting."  and  all 
must  pass  through  the  portals  of  death. 
Many  are  taken  just  as  the  brightness  of 
youth  dawns  upon  them,  and  few  live  so 
many  years  as  did  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  he  having  lived  more  than  the 
three  score  and  ten  years  allotted  to  the 
life  of  man.  The  manner  in  which  this 
long  and  useful  life  was  spent  is  known 
to  all  the  world,  he  being  one  of  the 
great  poets — if  not  the  greatest — of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Longfellow  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  February  27th,  1807;  was  a 
graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  1825. 
He  began  the  study  of  law,  but  shortly 
after  graduating,  was  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Modern  Languages  in  the  college 
in  which  he  was  educated.  To  prepare 
himself  for  the  duties  of  this  office,  he 
spent  three  and  a  half  years  abroad,  di- 
viding his  time  between  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  Holland  and  England. 
In  1 831 ,  shortly  after  returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  was  married.  Four  years  later, 
he  succeeded  Mr.  Ticknor  as  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  at 
Harvard  College.  He  then  made  a  sec- 
ond journey  to  Europe,  to  more  thor- 
oughly acquaint  himself  with  the  subjects 
of  his  studies  in  the  northern  nations. 
The  summer  he  spent  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden;  the  autumn  and  winter  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  lost  his  wife,  who  died 
suddenly  at  Heidelburg.  The  following 
spring  and  summer  he  spent  in  the  Tyrol 
and  Switzerland,  returning  to  the  United 
States  in  1836,  when  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  old  Craigie  house 
once  Washington's  army  headquar- 
ters, thus  making  the  same  roof  the  cov- 
ering of  America's  greatest  chieftain  and 
America's  greatest  poet,  and  blending 
the  beauties  of  sons:  with  the  tragedies 


of  war.  In  this  home  he  daily  received 
some  stranger  who  sought  his  acquaint- 
ance. His  home  and  heart  were  always 
open  to  those  struggling  for  literary  re- 
nown. His  surroundings  were  comfort- 
able and  homelike,  and  a  peaceful  spirit 
always  seemed  to  prevail  there.  Thou- 
sands of  people  possess  to-day  his  auto- 
graph, and  will  mark  as  one  of  their 
most  noteworthy  days  the  day  Longfel- 
low received  them  and  wrote  for  them  his 
name.  From  the  time  he  was  an  under- 
graduate, he  has  been  known  as  a  poet, 
and  by  his  works  might  be  marked  his 
improvement  in  scholarship  and  taste. 

While  a  professor  in  Brunswick,  he 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  and  published  "Outre 
Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea,"  a 
collection  of  sketches  chiefly  written 
during  his  residence  abroad.  In  1839, 
appeared  "Hyperion,  a  Romance,"  a 
prose  sketch,  most  poetically  written, 
and  in  1848,  "Kavanagh,"  his  last  work 
in  prose.  Longfellow,  in  1845,  contri- 
buted to  the  public,  "The  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  Europe,"  said  to  be  the  most  ac- 
curate and  complete  review  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Continental  nations  that  has  ever 
appeared  in  any  language.  The  first  col- 
lection of  his  poems,  "Voices  of  the 
Night,"  was  published  in  1839.  Two 
years  later,  his  "Ballads  and  Other 
Poems"  followed.  In  1843,  a  play  called 
"The  Spanish  Student."  This  piece  pos- 
sesses considerable  humor  and  exquisite 
sentiment.  During  the  seven  following 
years  appeared  "The  Seaside  and  the 
Fireside,"  "The  Belfry  of  Bruges," 
"Poems  on  Slavery,"  also. many  sonnets 
and  songs,  and  during  this  period  the 
sweetest  and  most  charming  of  all  his 
works,  "Evangeline,  a  Tale  of  Acadia." 
This  exquisite  poem  was  founded  on  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  episodes  of 
American  history,  and  displays  the  au- 
thor's finest  vein  of  sentiment  and  his 
true  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. 

"The  Golden  Legend,"  a  dramatic 
poem,  recalling  the  miracle  plays  of  the 
middle   ages,   appeared   in   1851.      This 
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piece  is  not  a  general  favorite,  and  failed 
to  meet  the  admiration  so  bountifully  be- 
stowed on  his  other  productions.  Proba- 
bly the  most  popular  and  most  widely 
read  of  all  his  works  is  "The  Song  of 
Hiawatha."  Within  three  months,  twen- 
ty thousand  copies  of  this  poem  were 
sold  in  the  United  States  alone.  It  in- 
vests the  traditions  and  superstitions  of 
American  savage  life  with  the  attractions 
of  poetry.  Longfellow's  poem  for  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  class  of  1825, 
"Morituri  Salutamus,"  met  with  univer- 
sal praise.  It  must  have  deeply  moved 
his  hearers  to  see  him  standing  before 
them,  addressing  them  in  such  elegant 
and  beautiful  language.  The  whole 
piece  is  full  of  beauty  and  grace,  but  the 
most  charming  part  of  it  is  where  he  ad- 
dresses the  young  class,  "who  fill  the 
places  we  once  filled."  His  advice  given 
here  is  most  excellent,  as  the  author's 
own  words  best  can  tell: 

"Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on, 
As  he  who  takes  it  off,  the  battle  done. 
Study  yourselves;  and  most  of  all,  note  well 
Wherein  kind  nature  meant  you  to  excel." 

The  main  feature  of  this  poem  is  a 
story  told  of  medieval  Rome  and  then 
applied  most  becomingly  to  men  in  this 
age. 

A  great  part  of  Longfellow's  work 
consists  of  translations,  and  perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  is  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Lord's  Supper,"  from  the 
Swedish  of  Esais  Tegnor,  a  venerable 
bishop  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  an 
illustrious  poet  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  translation  was  very  difficult,  but 
most  successful,  for  the  original  poem  is 
little  less  celebrated  than  the  translation. 

In  Longfellow  may  be  noticed  rather 
the  simple  beauty  and  graceful  language 
than  the  emotion  or  imagery,  so  fre- 
quent in  Byron  or  Shelley.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  literature  has 
rendered  him  familiar  with  all  the  deli- 
cate capacities  of  language,  and  to  his 
taste  in  the  usage  of  his  material,  his 
success  may  be  attributed.  His  poems 
lack  great  emotion,  passion  and  fire,  and 
in  many  instances  originality.  His  son- 
nets contain  many  beautiful  and  poetical 
ideas   and    similies,    and    the   exquisite 


style  in  which  he  portrays  the  gentler 
themes  of  song,  the  beauties  of  scenery, 
the  nobler  traits  of  man  has  touched  the 
hearts  of  all.  Not  only  are  his  works 
loved  and  admired  in  America,  but  in 
Great  Britain  he  is  admired  equally 
with  Tennyson  as  a  poet,  more  as  a  man. 
He  is  undoubtedly  the  artist  of  American 
poetry  and  a  prince  among  poets  of  all 
ages. 

On  March  24th,  the  sad  news  of  his 
death  came,  and  not  only  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  but  all  the  world 
mourn  to  be  bereft  of  a  friend,  a  com- 
forter, a  healer.  Though  his  soul  has 
passed  to  another  sphere,  his  spirit  still 
shines  forth  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  beau- 
tiful through  his  life's  work,  a  living 
monument  never  to  be  thrown  down. 
His  disposition  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tenderest  and  gentlest,  and  this  we  read- 
ily believe,  after  reading  some  of  his 
beautiful  lines,  such  as: 

"  'Tis  always  morning  somewhere, 

And  above  the  wakening  continents,  from  shore 

to  shore, 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore." 

He  is  known  to  the  people  more 
through  his  songs,  for  everywhere  is 
sung  "The  Bridge"  and  "The  Rainy 
Day."  The  sweet  whisper  of  hope 
breathed  in  the  latter,  when  he  says: 

"Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  cloud  is  the  sun  still  shining. 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all, 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall, 
Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary," 

has  comforted  many  and  caused  us  to 
look  more  beyond  the  sad  present  to- 
wards brighter  and  happier  days. 

Pages  upon  pages  could  be  written  of 
this  great  man,  and  then  not  the  half  be 
told.  Oh,  that  there  were  many  more 
who  could  leave  behind  such 

"Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

A.    W.    C 


Good  books  are  to  the  young  mind 
what  the  warming  sun  and  the  refreshing 
rain  of  spring  are  to  the  seeds  which  have 
lain  dormant  in  the  frost  of  winter. — 
Horace  Mann. 
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HAMBURG    TO   COPENHAGEN. 

The  the  three  hours  railway  ride  from 
Hamburg  to  Kiel  is  one  of  many  attrac- 
tions; passing  through  a  beautiful  region 
of  country,  adorned  with  fine  towns  and 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  Altona,  a 
short  distance  from  Hamburg.  It  is  a 
well  built  modern  town  of  about  seventy- 
five  thousand  inhabitants,  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  completely  surrounded  with  gardens, 
parks  and  pretty  villas.  The  Palmaille, 
planted  with  lime  trees,  and  affording 
pleasant  glimpses  of  the  river,  is  a 
favorite  resort  where  thousands  promen- 
ade, enjoying  the  pure  air  and  the  hearty 
greetings  of  friends  passing  to  and  fro, 
which  so  generally  characterize  the 
street  intercourse  of  all  German  com- 
munities. At  the  head  of  the  Palmaille 
there  is  a  fine  statue  of  Count  Blucher, 
renowned  as  President  of  Altona  from 
1808  for  thirty-seven  years.  After  sev- 
eral stations  are  passed  the  little  lake 
Bordesholm  is  reached.  On  its  bank  is 
situated  the  remains  of  a  once  richly 
endowed  monastery  of  that  name.  The 
church  contains  monuments  of  Fred- 
erick I,  of  Denmark  and  his  queen,  and 
of  Duke  Christian  Frederick  of  Hoi  stein 
Gottorp,  ancestor  of  the  reigning  imper- 
ial family  of  Russia. 

Kiel  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
province  of  Holstein.  It  contains  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  thousand  inhab- 
itants and  is  the  seat  of  government  for 
Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is  also  head- 
quarters, on  the  Baltic,  of  the  German 
navy.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
havens  in  Europe,  and  is  the  chief  war 
harbour  of  the  great  empire.  Kiel  was 
a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has 
maintained  considerable  commercial  im- 
portance to  the  present  time,  being  a 
great  depot  of  trade  between  the  Danish 
islands  and  the  Continent.  The  fortifi- 
cations, quays  and  docks  already  built 
and  in  course  of  construction  are  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  are  designed  with 


the  most  approved  modern  conveniences 
for  defensive  and  outfitting  purposes. 
The  environs  of  Keil  are  very  picturesque. 
Beautiful  beach  woods  flank  the  winding 
roads,  leading  into  the  country,  which 
abounds  with  unique  farm  houses  and 
rural  residences,  painted  in  bright  colors, 
covered  with  tiles  and  peacefully  repos- 
ing in  beds  of  bright  hued  fragrant  flow- 
ers and  the  densest  foliage  of  beautiful 
trees.  The  shores  of  the  haven  in  this 
vicinity  present  very  pleasant  promen- 
ades; situate  upon  them  are  several 
summer  hotels  and  warm  sea- water  bath- 
ing places.  On  the  west  bank  of  the 
haven,  or  fiorde  as  it  is  called  there, 
one  soon  reaches  the  mouth  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  canal,  which  is  twen- 
ty miles  long  and  was  constructed  two 
hundred  years  ago  to  connect  the  Baltic 
with  the  North  Sea,  by  way  of  the 
Eider.  It  is  navigable  however  by  ves- 
sels of  light  tonnage  only,  and  therefore 
is  not  in  general  use  for  passenger  and 
heavy  freight  traffic. 

The  journey  from  Kiel  to  Copenhagen 
is  made  by  steamer  to  KorsOr,  thence  by 
rail.  The  voyage  down  the  beautiful 
fiorde  and  across  the  Baltic  is  usually 
made  at  night;  however,  if  it  be  moon- 
light this  fact  scarcely  lessens  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  excursion.  The  time  during 
which  the  vessel  plies  in  the  open  sea  is 
short,  its  course  lying  through  the  Long- 
land  belt  between  the  island  of  that 
name  and  the  far  more  important  Laa- 
land  to  the  east.  The  green  shores  of 
the  islands,  ever  varying  in  their  rugged 
profile  as  the  vessel  speeds  by,  are  the 
most  refreshing  comforters  of  sea  sick 
passengers  that  could  be  supplied.  It  is 
generally  in  the  earliest  hours  of  day- 
light that,  emerging  from  the  inexpres- 
sible horrors  of  a  tempestuous  night  in 
the  close  cabin,  the  woeful  countenance 
of  the  distressed  traveler  is  made  to 
gleam  with  a  sickly  smile  as  he  appears 
on  the  deck  and  yearningly  beholds  the 
verdant  fields  on  either  side.  The 
bracing  breeze  soon  puts  him  in  good 
condition    and   by   the   time    Korsor  is 
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reached,  he  is  in  the  happiest  humor  to 
enjoy  one  of  the  pleasantest  railway 
journeys  the  world  affords. 

Across  the  level  island  of  Zealand  the 
scene  is  one  of  pastoral  beauty,  no  moun- 
tains nor  ravines,  nor  mighty  rivers 
break  the  quiet  landscape,  but  the 
pastures  and  cultivated  hedge  bound 
fields  are  richly  teeming  with  perfume 
exhaling  clover  and  ripening  grain.  The 
honest  husbandman  rejoices  in  the  fertil- 
ity of  his  fatherland  as  he  sits  under  the 
beech  tree  groves  and  watches  his  herds 
of  small  cattle,  or  takes  his  noonday 
meal.  There  are  no  great,  smoking  cities 
nor  noisy  railway  junctions  passed  on 
this  journey,  indeed  there  are  none  in 
Denmark,  the  only  important  city  being 
the  capital,  and  the  resources  of  the  king- 


dom consisting  of  agricultural  and  ship- 
ping industries.  Roskilde,  population 
five  thousand,  is  the  only  town  of  conse- 
quence between  the  coasts  of  Zealand. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital,  having  had  at 
one  time  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants 
It  was  the  home  of  the  monarchs  and 
contains,  in  the  only  remaining  relic  of 
its  greatness— the  Cathedral  —  all  the 
graves  of  that  illustrious  line  from 
Herold  I,  who  died  in  985  to  Frederick 
VII,  whose  remains  were  buried  there 
in  1863.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
chapels  are  finely  sculptured  and  en- 
riched by  works  of  art.  An  hour  after 
leaving  this  celebrated  and  beautiful  re- 
pository of  deceased  royalty,  the  train 
reaches  Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Denmark.  DeVallibus. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  world,  by  our 
own  experience  and  observation,  is  so 
necessary  that  without  it  we  would  act 
very  absurdly,  and  frequently  give  of- 
fense when  we  do  not  mean  it.  All  the 
learning  in  the  world  will  not  secure  us 
from  mistakes,  as  without  an  acquaint- 
ance with  life  a  man  may  say  very  good 
things,  but  time  them  so  ill  and  address 
them  so  improperly,  that  he-  had  much 
better  kept  silent.  Full  of  himself  and 
his  own  business,  and  inattentive  to  the 
circumstances  and  situations  of  those  he 
converses  with,  he  vents  it  without  the 
least  discretion,  says  things  he  ought  not 
to  say,  confuses  some,  shocks  others,  and 
puts  the  whole  company  in  pain.  The 
best  direction  we  can  give  in  this  matter 
is,  rather  to  fall  in  with  the  conversation 
of  others  than  to  start  a  subject  of  your 
own ;  rather  strive  to  put  them  more  in 
conceit  with  themselves,  than  to  draw 
their  attention  to  you. 

A  novice  in  life,  he  who  knows  little  of 
mankind  but  what  he  collects  from  books, 
lays  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  most  men 
love  flattery;  in  order,  therefore,  to 
please,  he  will  flatter;  but  how?  With- 
out regard  either  to  circumstance  or  oc- 
casion. Instead  of  those  delicate  touches, 


those  soft  tints,  that  serve  to  heighten 
the  piece,  he  lays  on  his  colors  with  a 
heavy  hand,  and  daubs  where  he  means 
to  adorn;  in  other  words,  he  will  flatter 
so  unseasonably,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  grossly,  that  while  he  wishes  to  please 
he  puts  out  of  countenance,  and  is  sure 
to  offend.  On  the  contrary,  a  man  of 
the  world,  one  who  has  made  life  his 
study,  knows  the  power  of  flattery  as 
well  as  he.  but  then  he  knows  how  to 
apply  it;  he  watches  the  opportunity, 
and  does  it  indirectly,  by  inference,  com- 
parison and  hint. 

Man  is  made  up  of  such  a  variety  of 
matter,  that  to  search  him  thoroughly 
requires  time  and  attention;  for,  though 
we  are  all  made  of  the  same  materials, 
and  have  all  the  same  passions,  yet,  from 
a  difference  in  their  proportion  and  com- 
bination, we  vary  in  our  dispositions; 
what  is  agreeable  to  one  is  disagreeable 
to  another,  and  what  one  approves  an- 
other will  condemn.  Reason  is  given  us 
to  control  these  passions,  but  it  seldom 
does.  Application,  therefore,  to  the  rea- 
son of  any  one  will  frequently  prove  in- 
effectual, unless  we  endeavor  at  the  same 
lime  to  gain  his  heart. 

Wherever,  then,  you  are,  search  into 
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the  character  of  men;  find  out,  if  possi- 
ble, their  governing  passion  or  their  par- 
ticular merit;  take  them  on  their  weak 
side,  and  you  will  generally  succeed; 
their  prevailing  vanity  you  may  readily 
discover  by  observing  their  favorite  topic 
of  conversation;  for  every  one  talks 
most  of  what  he  would  be  thought  most 
to  excel  in.  In  this  apply  the  principles 
of  phrenology,  and  your  success  will  be 
almost  certain. 

Every  man  has  his  particular  times 
when  he  may  be  applied  to  with  success, 
the  mollia  tempora  fandi;  but  those 
times  are  not  all  day  long-— they  must  be 
found  out.  You  should  not  hope  for  suc- 
cess in  applying  to  a  man  about  one  bus- 
iness when  he  is  occupied  with  another; 
or  when  his  mind  is  affected  with  grief, 
anger,  or  the  like. 

You  cannot  judge  of  other  men's  minds 
better  than  by  studying  your  own ;  for, 
though  some  men  have  one  foible,  and 
others  another,  yet  men  in  general  are 
very  much  alike.     Whatever  pleases  or 


offends  you  will,  in  similar  circumstances, 
please  or  offend  others;  if  you  find  your- 
self hurt  when  another  makes  you  feel 
his  superiority,  you  will  certainly— upon 
the  common  rule  of  right— do  as  you 
would  be  done  by— take  care  not  to  let 
another  feel  your  superiority,  if  you  have 
it,  especially  if  you  wish  to  gain  his  in- 
terest or  esteem.  If  disagreeable  insin- 
uations, open  contradictions,  or  oblique 
sneers  vex  and  anger  you,  would  you 
use  them  where  you  wished  to  please? 
Certainly  not.  Observe  then  with  care, 
the  operations  of  your  own  mind,  and 
you  may,  in  a  great  measure,  read  all 
mankind.—  Phrenological  Journal. 


"See,"  said  an  ecclesiastic,  holding  out 
a  bowl  of  money  before  ThomasAquinas, 
"the  Church  has  no  longer  to  say,  'Silver, 
and  gold  have  I  none.'  "  "True,"  replied 
the  stern  ascetic,  "and  no  longer  is  she 
able  to  say  to  the  lame  man,  'Stand  up 
and  walk.'  " 
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SEMI-ANNUAL   CONFERENCE. 

The  Semi-Annual  Conference  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations was  held  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Assembly  Hall,  Sunday  evening,  April 
10th.  The  General  Superintendency, 
Apostles  Erastus  Snow,  Brigham  Young, 
F.  M.  Lyman,  John  H.  Smith  and 
Daniel  H.  Wells  and  the  Stake  Super- 
intendents were  present  on  the  stand. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by 
Apostle  Brigham  Young,  when  the  roll 
of  Superintendents  was  called  to  which 
fifteen  responded. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  conference 
were  read  and  the  following  officers 
unanimously  sustained: 

Wilford  Woodruff,  General  Superin- 
tendent; Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Moses 
Thatcher,  Counselors;  Junius  F.  Wells, 
Milton  H.  Hard}-,  Rodney  C.  Badger 
Assistants;  Nephi  W.  Clayton,  Secre- 
tary; R.  W.  Yuong,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary;    Wm.    S.    Burton,     Treasurer; 


Moses  Thatcher,  J.  F.  Wells,  R.  C.  Bad- 
ger, Jos.  H.  Parry,  H.  G.  Whitney,  Li- 
brary Committee. 

The  following  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  uniform  roll  and 
record  book  for  the  use  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  to  adopt  means  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  general  fund  for  publication 
and  incidental  expenses:  M.  H.  Hardy, 
Jos.  H.  Felt,  L.  R.  Martineau,  E.  H. 
Anderson,  J.  F.  Wells. 

The  Statistical  Report  for  the  last  half 
year  was  then  read.  The  totals  are  as 
follows: 

Membership  —  Stakes  reported,  rg; 
Associations,  214;  Members,  9190;  in- 
crease in  the  half  year,  1050;  average 
attendance  at  meetings,  5853. 

Meetings— Quarterly  Conferences,  22; 
regular  meetings,  3321;  conjoint  meet- 
ings, 667;  extra  meetings,  201 ;  Total 
meetings  held,  4211. 

Missionary  Labor  —  Visitors  sent, 
1582;  visitors    received,    1396;  visits  of 
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general  and  county  officers,  281 ;  mem- 
bers on  missions,  117. 

Library  —  Libraries,  61  ;  volumes, 
5390;  added,  560;  value  of  books, 
$6140;   manuscript  papers  published,  20. 

Financial — Brought  forward,  $763.16; 
received,  $2834.40;  paid  out,  $2380.48; 
on  hand,  $1217.08;  value  of  other  pro- 
erty,  $4138.24.     Total  on  hand,  $5355.32. 

Scripture  Reading — Bible,  41 ,694  chap- 
ters; Book  of  Mormon,  17^53;  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  10,409;  other  Church 
works,  8281;  Miscellaneous,  49,329. 
Total,  126,766. 

Subjective  Lectures — Bible  1366;  Book 
of  Mormon,  1015;  Church  History,  708; 
Miscellaneous,  1674.  Total,  4763.  Tes- 
timonies borne,  4364. 

Very  interesting  remarks  followed  by 
the  following  named  Superintendents 
and  representatives:  Milton  H.  Hardy, 
Utah  Stake;  W.  H.  Seegmiller,  Sevier; 
J.  F.  Allred,  Sanpete;  Anson  V.  Call, 
Davis;  L.  R.  Martineau,  Cache;  A.  W. 
Ivins,  St.  George ;  E.  H.  Anderson, 
Weber;  Thos.  S.  Watson,  Wasatch; 
Chas.  Anderson;  Tooele;  Lafayette 
Holbrook,  Millard;  J.  W.  Crosby,  Jr., 
Panguitch.  Besides  these  the  following 
ladies  spoke,  Sister  Clark  representing 
Davis  Stake  and  Sister  Cluff,  Utah. 
Mattie  Home  and  Elmina  S.  Taylor 
represented  the  general  organization  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Associations,  all  made 
very  appropriate  and  eloquent  remarks, 
though  necessarily  brief. 

The  exercises  which  were  of  a  pecu- 
liarly instructive  and  profitable  nature 
were  concluded  by  timely  encouraging 
exhortations  and  words  of  praise  and 
blessing  from  Superintendents  Wood- 
ruff, Jos.  F.  Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Apostle  Erastus  Snow. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  received  the  sixth  number  of 
the  Faith  Promoting  Series:  "Frag- 
ments of  Experience,"  which  in  all 
respects  equals  the  previous  numbers, 
and  should  be  read  by  all  young  Latter- 
day  Saints.  For  sale  at  Juvenile  In- 
structor office.     Price,  twenty-five  cents. 

Popular    Science  Monthly:— The 


May  number  of  this  celebrated  magazine 
is  one  equal  to  its  predecessors,  in  point 
of  interest  and  profit  to  its  thousands  of 
readers.  It  is  the  best  Scientific  Journal 
for  popular  reading  published  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  contains  the  results 
of  progressive  scientific  research,  pre- 
pared simply  and  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner for  general  reading.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
five  dollars  per  year. 


Foolish  men  mistake  transitory  sem- 
blance for  eternal  fact,  and  go  astray 
more  and  more.  Foolish  men  imagine 
that  because  judgment  for  an  evil  thing 
is  delayed,  there  is  no  justice,  but  an 
accidental  one,  here  below.  Judgment 
for  an  evil  thing  is  many  times  delayed 
some  day  or  two,  some  century  or  two, 
but  it  is  sure  as  life,  it  is  sure  as  death  ! 
In  the  centre  of  the  world-whirlwind, 
verily  now  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells 
and  speaks  a  God.  The  great  Soul  of  the 
world  is  just.  O  brother,  can  it  be  need- 
ful now,  at  this  late  epoch  of  experience, 
to  remind  thee  of  such  a  fact:  That 
there  is  justice  here  below,  and  even  at 
bottom,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but 
justice !  Forget  that,  thou  hast  forgot- 
ten all.  Carlyle. 
* 

Man  never  is,  but  always  to   be,  blest. 

APRIL. 

Now  April,  with  its  fresh  perfume 

Of  fragrant  air  and  gentle  showers, 
Scatters  away  the  frost  and  gloom 

That  lingers  from  the  winter  hours. 
And  by  the  brook,  or  "moss-grown  spring," 

Fond  friends,  or  lovers,  wander  near; 
Mellow  and  low  the  thrushes  sing, 

To  usher  in  the  new-born  year 
Just  opening  to  virgin  life, 

Unconscious  of  the  charms  concealed — 
The  radiant  bloom  of  Summer  rife. 

\\  hen  all  earth's  beauty  is  revealed. 
Oh!  springtime  of  heart's  true  love, 

Promise  of  joy,  and  pleasure  sweet, 
Well  may  the  cooing  of  the  dove 

Such  tender  wooing  softly  greet. 
'Tis  fitting  time,  the  early  Spring, 

Life's  richest  treasure  to  bestow, 
While  groves  and  woods  with  music  ring, 

And  echoes  answer  soft  and  low. 

Emmeline  B.   Wells. 
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STOWS  DOUBLE  ACTIO! 

Life-Lasting   Hobbles 

AND 

Patent  JVose  Sacks. 
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TO  CUSTOMERS 

As  follows: 

Concord  Harness. 
Bugs;y  Harness. 
Buecara  Saddle. 

C.  J.  GUST  AVE  SON. 

66  and  68  Second  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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New  and  Second  Hand, 
VEH.Y     CHEAP. 

Call  and  see 

L  P+  SOREHSQrl  k  CQM 

16    Rffl  A!  fi    ST.       3  Doors  South  of  Temple  Block. 


123,  125,  III  123,  IS!  MAIN  RUST, 

Salt  Lake  City, 


SPECIALTY  IN 


B|I 


LADIES'  and  GENII 


i 


i 


Cornice  and  Curtains,  etc., 
Mattresses  aid  Feathers,  etc. 


NOVELTIES    IN 


Neckwear, 

Handkerchiefs, 

Hosiery, 
Embroidery 

and  Laces. 


ifai's  Carriages  d  W  Wagons     W^SSft}  Sail  lab  Cite  Stall. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dealer  in  Wool,  Hides,  Pells,  Furs,  etc,  Agri- 
cultural Implements  of  all  kinds.  Steel  Bot- 
tom Scrapers,  Victor  Cane  Mills,  James  Lef- 
fel's  Turbine  Wheels,  Economy  Portable  Hay 
Press,  Machine  Extras,  Spring  Wagons,  Farm 
Wagons,  Hazard  Powder,  Glidden'a  Steel 
Barb  Fence  Wire,  Farm  and  Church  Bells, 
Kennedy's  celebrated  Sheep  Dip.  Goods  not 
in  Stock  ordered  on  Commission  when  do 
sired.    1212  and  1216  South  Temple  Street. 


ELIAS  MORRIS, 

MS  MOffllM  tttSONS, 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS  MANUFACTURERS, 

BUILDERS  &   OONTRACTOBSj 


P.  0.  Bos,  1065, 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DAVID   JAMES, 

PLUMBER,  TINNER,   GAS  AND  STEAM 

FITTER.     WATER  PIPES 

LAID  TO  ORDER. 

DEALER  IN  PUMPS,  HOSE  AND  IRON  PIPES, 

AND    SHEET   LEAD. 

Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  Street. 


No.  1237 

1st  South  St., 


No.    62 
2nd  South  St, 


WHITE  k  SONS, 


Proprietors 


Have  always  on  hand  the 

ST    OF   "" 

IN"    SEASON. 


POBE    AND    BEEF    SAUSAGES, 

BOLOG1TA, 
And  all  kinds  of 

DBIED      MEATS. 


All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care 
promptly  delivered. 


124  and  126    East  Temple  Street, 

Announce  that  they  now  receive  the  Largest  and  best  Selected  Stock  of 


Ever  shown  in  this  Market,  Consisting  of 


MOSTLY    OUR    OWN    IMPORTATION. 
IS    COMPLETE    IN  EVERY  LINE. 

mm  and  fancy  goods,  cossets,  buttons,  laoes,  emubies 

Of  Latest  Design  and  Lowest  Prices. 
BOOT     -A-InTHD     SHOE     IDEBA^TI^ZEILTT: 

Ladies',  Misses',   Children's  Shoes  and  Slippers,  of  best  Makes,  Gents'  and 

Boys'  Boots,  Gaiters,  Alexis  Ties,  Ladies'  Dolmans,  Ulsters,  Busters, 

Suits  of  Latest  Styles,  Skirts  and  Underwear,  at  Popular  Prices. 

MILLINERY    IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES,    AT    WHOLESALE    ONLY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


0 


I        '        ' 


Violins,  Aecortons,  Suite,  Flutes,  Banjos,  Brass  ostrumonts,  Brums 

fm^  And  all  kinds  of 

jT&n.sicn!  Instrniaents,  Music,  Music  Boohs,  Strings  anil  Fittings, 

MrMMrrmiMG  Mr  tmm  M&sicm  &mm9  \J1 

Best  and  Cheapest  at  L«J 

CARELESS'    &  GROXALL'S   MUSIG   HOUSE,  ^ 

1234  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City.  \^^J 

SEI>T:D   EOR,    CATALOGUES.  8-^ 


L-  p.  J^ardy.        *  P.  ji.  Hardy 

HARDY     BROTHERS, 

SUCCESSORS     TO     .A.-    ID.     YO0NG, 
DEALERS   IN 


2<3  <Sz  28  Is^Ta-in  Street,  Opposite  25.  C  3iv£.  X. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY, 


^ 
^ 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 


;,  iiAoes,  m 


And   all 
!   kinds  of 


ise 


BEST    HOUSE    FOR    FAMILY    SUPPLIES. 


P.  0.  BOX.  352. 


s.  :p.  teasdel, 


East    Temple   Street 


A  full  stock  of  theseCelebrated  Wagons  always  on  hand;  they  are  the 
favorite  and  leading  wagons  in  Utah.  I  keep  a  full  stock  of  the 
Celebrated  Oliver  Chilled  Plows.  Cassaday  Ssalky  and 
Moline  Plows,  also  a  full  line  of  Hardware  and  Wagon 
Material,  the  most  complete  selection  to  be  found  in  the  market. 
All  kinds  of 

Call  on  or  address:        HOWARD  SEBREE,  Salt  Lake  and   Ogden,   Utah. 
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The  Loading 


This  Institution  carries  in  its  Immense  Stock 
Complete  Lines  of 


GLASSWARE. 


CROCKERY. 


Mercantile 


CARPETS. 


BOOTS  and  SHOES. 


The  Public  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
inspect  our  goods. 


^    SALT    LAKE    CITY,     UTAH.    /** 


P 


(jBSjl 


in  the  West 


WILLIAM   JENNINGS,  Superintendent. 


OOOIUEB  &    BROS., 

PAINTERS, 

IIBST  80OTH   STBSIT,  HIAE  THE&TBI. 

Painting  in  all  its  Branches  at  Reasonable  Prices. 


Office  and  Yard. 
Corner  East  of  Theatre. 

R.    WARNOCK 


DEALS  IN 

Newton  Farm  Wagons. 

Johnson  Wrought  Iron  Mowers,  Bear  Cut. 

Johnson  Changeable  Speed  Mowers,  Bear 

Cut. 
Johnson  Changeable  Speed  Mowers,  Front 

Cut. 
Johnson  Wrought  Iron  Reaper  and  Mower 

Combined. 
Johnson  Continental  Reaper,   One   Wheel. 
Weir  Sulky  and  Hand  Plows  all  sizes. 
Steel  and  Cast  Iron  Shares  for  all  sizes  of 

Blows. 
Sulkg  Hay  Bakes  different  kinds. 
Diamond  Cultivators,  Weir  Harrows,  and 

other  Agricultural  Implements. 

All  Implements  warranted  to  be  first 
class. 

Send  for  price  lists  and  circulars. 

M,    WARNOCK 


VOICE  «  WARNING, 


AND   ALL,  THE 


Publications  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints, 


FOR  SALE  BY 


DESERET  NEWS  COMPANY. 


SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


iist 

SOLID 

WALNUT  FRAMES. 


OIF1 


^i^xce 


S3. 00  A  PAIR. 


AJT 


CONTRIBUTOR     OFFICE. 
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WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

DRY  GOODS  AMD  MOTIONS, 

GROCERIES,  WOODENWARE,  and  TINWARE, 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE, 

STOVES,  GLASS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Our  Stock  is  Larger  than  ever  and  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  house  ivest  of  the 


Quality  anil  Prices  Guaranteed  b  Give  Satisfaction. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  SOLICITED. 

WM.  JENNINGS  &  SONS. 

Emporium  Buildings,  alt  Lake  City,  Utah 


